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DANGERS OF THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA.* 


Ir is impossible to direct the attention of maritime nations too of- 
ten, or too generally, to the distress and horrible captivity of their 
mariners, resulting from being shipwrecked on that part of 
the western coast of Africa called Sahara, and particularly on the 
flat part of the coast named by the natives Sahel.t This danger- 
ous coast runs south-west from cape Noon to the latitude of the 
southern point of the island of Fortaventura, the southernmost of 
the Canary Islands, and the nearest to the African coast. The sea 
between that island and the continent has a current towards the 
African shore that is more fatal than Scylla or Charybdis. Besides 
this, which is the bane of mariners, particularly of the English, the at- 
mosphere is so impregnated with the loose sand of the Sahara, impel - 
led hither by the wind, as to obstruct the view of objects at a dis- 
tance; and a tremendous surf breaking on the fiat shore, adds to 
the delusion, insomuch that vessels often get into shallow water, 
and are irretrievably lost, ere the sailors imagine themselves in 
danger. 

lt was on this formidable coast, according to the Arabic letter 
of Hamed ben Solh, a fac simile of which is given in page 327 of 
the first volume of this interesting narrative, that the Sophia met 
her fatal catastrophe.t 


* Naufrage du Brick Frangais La Sophie, perdu le 30 moi 1819 sur la 
céte occidentale d’ Afrique, et captivité d’ une partie des Naufragés 
dans le désert de Sahara; avec de nouveaux renseignemens sur la ville 
de Timectou. Ouvrage orné d’ unecarte dressée par M. Lapie, et de 
planches dessinées par H. Vernet, et autres artistes distingues. Par 
Charles Cochelet, antien payeur general en Catalogne, l’une des Nau- 
frages. En deux volumes 8vo. Paris, 1821. 


{+ The last English narrative relative to such a fact was by Alexander 
Scott, of the Montezuma of Liverpool, which was wrecked on the Sahel 
in 1810. 

{ It is somewhat extraordinary that the translation of this document by 
M. Amedée Jaubert, given in the same page, does not detail this circum- 
stance; the fact, however, is nevertheless indisputable, for the words in 
the letter are as follows: Enkassert assfinah fie ASSAHEL; assfinah 
France; khums Shaban, Aam 1234.” There has been wrecked a ship 
on the Sahel, a French ship, 5th of Shaban, year 1234.”°—About three 
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Shipwreck of the Soplhia.- 


Before the attention of the public was first excited to these 
disastrous wrecks, by Mr Jackson’s Account of the empire of Ma- 
rocco, &c. published in 1809, two or three ships were wrecked on 
this coast every year. Among these there was generally one out 
of three English. The crews of these unfortunate vessels generally 
suffered a long and tedious captivity, if death or conversion to Mu- 
selmism did not intervene; aud all arising, it would seem, from 
want of that regard and interest which it would have been honour- 
able in the nations of Christendom to have devoted to this impor- 
tant subject. The dangers of this coast were exposed and eluci- 
dated in the work before mentioned; and, in consequence, the suf- 
ferings of the British and other seamen, therein explained, engag- 
ed the attention of the Ironmongers Company with a zeal and 
energy that do credit to their feelings.* Ina short time they so effec- 
tually turned their attention to this matter, that they established 
an agent at Mogador, provided with the necessary funds for the 
purpose of redemption: and, it may be hoped, therefore, the cap- 
tivity of British mariners, at least will be in future somewhat me- 
liorated, and very considerably shortened. Moreover, there is 
reason to believe, that the frequency of these wrecks has been re- 
markably diminished by the elucidation of the dangers of this fa- 
tal coast given in the work now named. 

The brig La Sophie, Captain Scheult, on her course from 
Nantes to Rio de Janeiro, in May 1819, was wrecked on the Sa- 
hel, in Lat. North 26° 45’. On the 29th May, soon after sunset, 
land had been discovered to the eastward, bearing the appearance 
of the island of Lancerotta; when, however, the morning of the 
30th dawned, the crew saw themselves on the shores of this bar- 
barous and inhospitable coast. The boat was now lowered and se- 
veral of the crew resolved to proceed to the Canary Islands; 
whilst the remainder, six in number, trusted their fate to the 
Arabs. After fighting with the natives, these had to sustain 
various disasters and hardships, which at last became so grievous, 
that the writer of the narrative, who was mistaken for the captain, 
determined to terminate his life by drowning himself; but this 
the vigilance of the Arabs prevented him from executing. The 
unfortunate party consisted of M. Scheult, the captain; M. Mexia, 
a portuguese priest, of nearly 60 years of age; M. Souza, the mate; 
Jacques Affile, a sailor; M. Chalumeau, lieutenant; and M. 


learues from this flat shore, of Wedinoon, or the river Akassa, a bank 
of sand, near the level of the water, extends southward, towards Cape 
Bojador, which it is extremely dangerous to approach. See Jackson's 
enlarged Account of Marocco, p. 271. 


* The Ironmongers Company in London had a fund im hand left by 
a Mr Betton, for the redemption of British wrecked mariners on the 
African coast, which sum, for want of a proper elucidation of the cir- 
cumstances attending these disastrous wrecks, had never been suffi~ 
ciently applied to this philanthropic purpose. Ibid. p. 274. 
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Charles Cochelet, the narrator and passenger, who, after detailing 
the calamities they suffered, gives the following account of their 
daily occupations. 

“ Every morning, at break of day, whilst the Arabs were pros- 
trated on the sands, addressing their prayers to God and to the 
prophet, we went in quest of shell fish, on the sea-shore, which 
during eighteen days constituted almost our only food; about six 
o’clock in the morning, they called us to work, and this work, so 
long as the division of our plunder continued, was the same. At 
low water we were rap ae in transporting the various pack- 
ages from the ship to the shore, at other times we were emp ty 
in spreading linens (part of the cargo) on the burning sand to dry, 
having been wet with the sea-water. The divisions of the property 
took place every evening, under the inspection of Fairry, our 
captor, amidst such howlings and disputes as frequently made 
him lose his authority. Every individual proprietor of the divided 

lunder retired with it at a distance, during the night, buried it in 
ihe sand, and left a sign whereby to recognise it. The daily arrivals 
of cainels from various parts of the desert served to convey these 
hidden goods to the respective encampments of the plunderers. 

« We were sometimes obliged to make holes in the sand, bi 
enough to bury twenty or thirty barrels of flour. This laborious 
work, under a vertical sun, and in the ignited atmosphere of the 
Sahara, was more painful than can be described. Our masters 
were reposed under their tents during the heat of the day, and 
the small number of animals which surrounded us, oppressed with 
heat, appeared immoveable. These camels and goats, with their 
heads inclined towards the burning and barren sand, were nour- 
ished by dried roots, which here and there appeared on the sur- 
face of the sands.—As for ourselves, strangers to this life of absti- 
nence and drought, we found no relief to our unparalleled exer- 
tions, but in the cool of the evening, which, however, with our 
scanty supply of shell-fish, was hardly sufficient to support us. 

* On the 9th June, after the work of the day had terminated, 
Kairry made us all advance to the middle of the circle of Arabs, 
which was forming around us, and told us thatthey were going to 
separate us. We expostulated, but in vain. M. Mexia,Souza, and 
Chalumeau, remained the property of Fairry. M. Scheuit became 
the property of an Arab called Mohammed, and myself and the 
sailor fell into the power of him whom I feared the most, that Ha- 
met who had always shown so much hatred-to me. Hamet had 
seen a fowl fall into the sea, which the Arabs, who were plunder- 
ing the ship, had let fly out of the coop. The desire of getting 
this fowl took possession of him. ‘ Go and fetch it, Christian,’ cri- 
ed he with fury. I represented, that, not knowing how to swim, 
I could not.execute his order without the risk of my life. Hamet’s 
dagger, with which I was immediately threatened, rendered my 
observation useless. I went after the fowl, and after swallowing 
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a great quantity of sea-water, I succeeded in getting it, and 
brought it to him, half drowned; he took it, and turning to the east 
(the tomb of Muhamed) he killed it with his knife.* Faithful to 
his law he would not suffer a Christian to kill it. But having dis- 
patched it himself, he threw it contemptuously in my face, mak- 
ing a sign to me to pluck it. It would appear that the Koran is 
less severe as to this second operation, and I performed it with 
such attention, that I forgot for the time my strange condition.” 

Several traits, characteristic of the Arabs, are related, but they 
so much resemble what has been reported by other travellers, that 
it is unnecessary to take up the time of the intelligent reader 
with a detail of them, The description of the arrival of a party 
of Bedoweens is interesting. , 

« On the 10th June, whilst the rays of the morning sun were re- 
flected on the sand hills, we perceived on their summits, at a dis- 
tance, a troop of Bedoween Arabs, who, in descending, directed 
themselves towards us. The brilliant brightness of their arms re- 
flected by the sun’s rays, discovered them in the distance, and the 
quickness of their camels soon brought them among us. Every 
camel carried two Arabs.—The first seated on a little saddle, like 
the women in Europe, who guided the camel by means of a cord, 
fixed toa ring through one of the nostrils of the animal; the se- 
cond in the ordinary position of a man on horseback, behind the 
first, and separated from him only by his gun, which he rested on 
the camel’s back horizontally before him, All those camels arri- 
ved successively, in a long trot, and stopping suddenly, gently 
kneeling, suffered their riders easily to dismount, who immediate- 
ly put cords round one of the fore-legs with the knee bent, so as 
to prevent them from straying far off. 

“ Of these different troops there were about a dozen; each, con- 
sisting of about ten or twelve Arabs, took their position one af- 
ter the other. The camels of burden arrived soon after, and, before 
the day was over, the place had the appearance ofa camp. The 
appearance of these men, excited our curiosity: their exterior was 
noble and imposing, which was increased by the white and loose 
drapery of the hayk. This people were distinguished by regular 
features, handsome beards, and hair like our own; what was most 
surprising was their complexion, which was not so tanned as that 
of the inhabitants of Andalusia (in Spain) whom I had seen. ” 

Our narrator informs us, that these Arabs were the Monsel- 
mines,t a race quite different in manners and appearance from 


* Because the Muhamedans have an opinion that the English twist 
the necks of fowls or strangle them, which is contrary to the law of 
Muhamed. as well as to that of Moses, both of which direct that the 
blood be allowed to run out of the animal. 


+ The proper term is Muselmine, and the Ouadlims are the Woled De- 
leim. Vide a dissertation on this subject, in a letter from Mr. Jackson 
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the Ouadlims. They were returning home from Cape Bojador, 
but hearing of the wreck, had altered their course; and being too 
strong to be resisted, they shared with the Ouadlims that part of 
the plunder that was not already buried or removed. When the ship 
was quite unloaded, it was set fire to, in order to prevent her from 
being a mark or beacon to warn other vessels, against sharing a 
similar fate. 

“ Whilst the ship was still burning, a vessel hove in sight, with 
all her sails set, making directly for the Cape; when within two 
leagues of us, she suddenly turned, and with a fair wind proceed- 
ed on her course, not without discovering to the eyes of the crew the 
deplorable state, both of the wreck on the beach, and the wrecked.” 

After the arrival of the Monselmines, our author and his com- 
rades were stunned with the continual repetition of the word Sou- 
erah; but it was always uttered with such fury that they could 
not derive any hope from its use. Nevertheless this word was 
the subject of various interpretations; and nig rag was that of 
M. Souza, who, supposing an analogy between this language and 
the French, assured the rest very seriously, that it meant “ ce soir” 
i. e. nous partirons ce soir, [we shall depart this evening.] Soon 
after this, as our travellers were passing through the desert, dri- 
ving three camels, which had been committed to their charge, 
“ M. Mexia, weak and exhausted with continual fatigue, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Leave me my friends, it is impossible for me to proceed fur- 
ther.’ They stopped, and looking back found this poor and pa- 
tient man fallen on the sand expressing the signs of the utmost 
despair. ‘I cannot rise,’ said he, ‘ I have no strength, and suffer 
the most unaccountable pains.’? Then laying himself at his length 
upon the sand, with a melancholy resignation he added, ‘Go, my 
friends, I see that this desert will be my tomb, leave me, go on; 
avoid, if you can, my wretched state, which I can no longer en- 
dure. How frightful it is to perish on such a spot!” 

It was impossible for his companions thus to leave him. They 
spoke to Sidy Hamet, who had proceeded in the caravan; but he 
would listen to no plan of accommodation, except that of lighten- 
ing the burden of the camel that carried the wine, by emptying it, 
and putting M, Mexia in its place. To this the travellers 
readily agreed, and they continued their journey with M. Mexia 
riding on the camel. 

An interesting account is given of the caravan’s passage through 
a desert of moving sands, which are compared to the perfidious 
abysses of snow on the upper regions of the Alps. At the be- 
ginning of this traverse, and when the caravan was preparing to 
descend, the usual prayers of Sidy Hamet and his companion 
seem to have acquired a greater degree of fervency, to which they 


to Sir Joseph Banks, inserted in the proceedings of the African As- 
sociation; see also Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo. &c. page 512. 
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added a kind of chant, replying one tothe other with strong and 
piercing voices, and with extraordinary volubility. The figure 
of these two men, prostrate and trembling on the sands, implo- 
ring of Allah a safe passage through the chaos, left an indelible 
impression on the mind of the reporter. At the end of this peril- 
ous journey, the Arabs again prostrated themselves in prayer, 
and then eat a kind of pottage, which had been prepared with 
barley meal, before they left the wreck. This pottage, from be- 
ing cold, had acquired a consistence like bread, and during seve- 
ral days, being mixed with some grains, was their only food. 
The sobriety of these people is inconceivable, and the nonchalance 
with which they support severe privations cannot be too much 
admired. Here they would often pass two days without drinking, 
and they eat but once a day. On the 19th June, worn out with 
fatigue and thirst, M. Souza was permitted to ride a camel; M. 
Mexia was also exhausted; and the whole party afterwards suffer-- 
ed intolerably from thirst, —a torment compared to which the 
evils they had before witnessed were nothing. 

The following is the description given of that remarkable phe- 
nomenon the Serrab. 

«What were all the ordinary interests of human life to us 
when I would have given all the riches in the world for a glass of 
water! But how happy was our lot! An immense extent of water 
appeared on the horizon before us. We could not be much more 
than two miles from it. Ourstrength returned to us, at the sight 
of this reanimating object. The assurance of an adequate help, 
so near at hand, was almost equal to the relief we sought; and we 
felt already relieved by the very anticipation that we should cer- 
tainly soon have the means of quenching a thirst that was actual- 
ly consuming us. We quickened our pace, and marched an hour 
without reaching the borders of the lake so ardently desired, but 
which, like an ignis fatuus seemed to retire from us in proportion 
as we advanced. Our ardour was redoubled, when this lake began 
to develop itself, and to occupy more than three leagues of the 
desert. We were surrounded with water, but could not approach 
it. We suffered the pains of Tantalus from the most poignant de- 
sire, joined to an absolute impossibility of gratifying it! At length 
our illusion disappeared. We had been deceived by the effect of 
the Mirage or illusory lake of the desert!! Vapours raised by the 
heat, and combined with the refiection of the rays of the sun, had 
produced, at a short distance of two miles, the surprising delusion 
we had just experienced!” 

This delusion, however, contributed te sustain the party till 
they found water by digging in the sand 2 few feet deep.* 


* The writer of this article was once hunting in the confines of the des- 
ert in lower Suse, and suffered the horrible paius of thirst. He travelled 
with an Arab guide in quest of water, which they did vot find for several 
hours. The Arab knew by some beacon of the desert, the spot in a dell 
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Our travellers continued their journey till the 22d, in the di- 
rection of N. E. and E. when they came to a district covered with 
busies, called by Sidy Hamet, Darmouse. This was the en- 
trance to Sidy Hamet’s country, and he repeatedly addressed our 
travellers with these words VW’ Sarrah; Muselmine bseff* dar- 
mousse, i.e. “* Christians! the Muselmen have plenty of Euphor- 
bium plants.”” The Arabs used the wood of this corrosive plant 
for fuel. Among the darmouse was found the che,t which served 
for food to the camels and flocks of the Musselmen, inhabitants of 
this district. The rind of a pomegranate was also found. All 
these circumstances combined, presaged the approach to a pro- 
ductive and peopled country, we were calculated to relieve or 
support the minds of the travellers; but even hope itself has its 
limits, and though the party had cause to rejoice at their approach 
to a habitable country, the idea of being in the midst of a popula- 
tion that despised them made them tremble. On the 23d, our 
unfortunate captives reached the Douar of Sidy Hamet, and were 
treated with acontumely and scorn calculated to excite the angry 
passions of all whose spirits were not completely broken: Sidy 
Hamet himself soon sufficiently evincing the hypocrisy of charac- 
ter to which they seem to have all along been dupes. 

They were introduced to the chief of the Muselmines, Chiek 
Beirouc Mouctar, who purchased them of Sidy Hamet; and soon 
after this was effected, a bag of gold, which Mr. Souza had con- 
trived to conceal in a dirty piece of canvass, was discovered and 
taken from him,—a circumstance which excited the rage of Sidy 
Hamet, as much as it gave pleasure to Chiek Beirouc, to whom 
the prize belonged by virtue of the purchase. 

On the Ist of July, at the dawn of day, the caravan departed 
with Cheik Beirouc for Ouednoun. Our travellers were now ac- 
commodated with camels; but these trotted so hard, that they 
complained of the violence of their motion. Beirouc, however, 
was lavish in their praises, and insinuated to our travallers that 
they did not value them as they ought, “(Djemel sefineh Sahara) 
the camel is the ship of the Jeeert,” said he, smiling with satis- 
faction; “moreover, this ship never made wreck!” T he face of 
the country changed as our travellers advanced, and at eleven 
o’clock they reached the summit of some high mountains covered 
with brushwood. The rapid pace of the camels now presented 


to pierce with his hands. In afew minutes he made a hole two feet deep, 
—no water came, but only a moisture scarcely perceptible,—in a short 
time, “‘ shue shue,” said he, water will appear,—and it was so! No lan- 
guage can describe the luxury of a draught of water under these cir- 
cumstances. 

* There is a drawing of this plant, of the natural size, in Jackson’s] 
Account of Maroceo, page 134, and a description of it. The word is 
dergmuse, not darmousse, being spelt with the letter grain. 

{ Che, thisis the Sheh described by Jackson in Shabeeny’s Account of 
Timbuctoo, &c. p. 510. 
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the first beaten paths which had yet been seen,—the sure sign of 
a population. 

« Arrived at the summit of these mountains, which we were 
to descend on the other side,” says our narrator, “ with what an 
agreeable and surprising view were we struck! The country 
had completely changed its aspect; we had left behind us the arid 
and fatiguing monotony of the desert, to enter an inhabited coun- 
try! In every direction the eye discovered considerable encamp- 
ments, and many formed in the midst of an immense plain, cir- 
cular enclosures, consisting of from 60 to 80 tents. In this plain 
we perceived horses, mules, and a great number of Arabs, various- 
iy occupied. Appearances of cultivation were discovered; and 
the land adjacent to some of the encampments, which had been 
sown with barley, had been already cut. From both sides of our 
road we started from time to time hares and partridges; every thing 
became animated; travellers crossed our road in all directions, 
some mounted on camels like ourselves, but the greater part on 
small horses, extraordinary for their elegance and agility. 

Gardens of pomegranates, oranges, and figs of every kind were 
seen, and the country was every where weil cultivated. In the 
midst of these plantations and groves, the herb henne* was disco- 
vered so much valued by all the inhabitants of North Africa, 
particularly by the females, and which is used for imparting a 
coolness to the hands in hot weather.t 

The most remarkable part of this interesting narrative is the 
following passage, which sea-faring men of every nation ought to 
have indelibly impressed on their minds, as it records a circum- 
stance well deserving to be known if they happen to be wrecked 
en this fatal coast. 

«The third day after our arrival at Ouednoun, Beirouc, accom- 
panied by another chief came to visitus. This unknown chief in- 
quired of us, to what nation we belonged; his numerous inquiries 

roved to us, that he was apprised that there were in Africa agents 
of the christian powers. He spoke often to us of Mogador, and 
of Souerah. The name of Souerah did not fail to awaken my at- 
tention, and I recollected the continual cry of the Ouadlims. 
We were soon convinced that these two words signified the same 
town. ‘This happy discovery now created in our minds the first 
well-founded hope of communicating our misfortunes to Europe- 
ans. We palo not doubt, notwithstanding all our uncertainty, 
that interest would proclaim its empire over the mind of Beirouc, 
and supplant that of hatred, as the money he would obtain forus 
might satisfy his desires. We gave him therefore to understand 


* Vide Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo for an account of this plant, 
p- 512. 

+ Our narrator observes, that the principal street of Ouednoun is cal- 
led Tassouca; and for the information of African travellers, we may here 
observe, that the same is a Chellew word, implying the street of the mar- 
ket or market-street. 
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without hoping it ourselves, thathe would obtain money for us 
if he would allow us to write to Mogador and implore succour. 
He appeared to doubt our promises, but finally he acceded to our 
proposition. A distance of 70 leagues only ge ooptecn us from 
Mogador, but the communication was difficult. e were totally 
sg of the intercourse between that port and Europe, and of 
the measures proper to be taken in circumstances so unfortunate 
as ours, where all was uncertain, even the existence of an Europe- 
an agent at Mogador.’* 

M. Mexia conjectured, from the commerce formerly carried on 
between Lisbon and Mogador, that there might be at the latter 
place a wba, a consul; but reflecting that the English were 
more likely to have the regular establishments of commerce there, 
our narrator wrote to the British consul, Mr. Wiltshire, who had 
before distinguished himself by his kind attention to shipwrecked 
captives. This gentleman, it appears, delivered the letter to M. 
Casaccia, the agent of the French consul general, who wrote im- 
mediately to Mr. Cochelet a letter, that discovered to the captives 
their true situation, which had never before been conceived b 
them. Soon afterwards, a Jew, whom the narrator calls Amen- 
ahem, (a name which we strongly suspect is mistaken for Ben 
Haim) communicated to him that he was M. Casaccia’s agent 
for their purchase, and enjoined secrecy as to this point. But de- 
lays and disappointments continued; and M. Chalumeau, quite 
exhausted, lost his reason, became delirious, and died. 


* Our narrator observes in a note, p. 288 as follows; ** Ought we not to 
desire that the names of towns, as they are pronounced in this country, 
should be inserted in maps? If we had known that Souerah meant Moga- 
dor, how many painful sensations might we not have avoided, and others 
before us.” Itmay here be aptly remarked, that the precaution recom- 
mended by our author had been adopted so long ago as 1809, by Mr. 
Jackson, who, in the map of West Barbary in his account of Marocco, 
has inserted the words Souerrah or Mogador, together with the latitude 
as observed by Sir Sydney Smith. When we reflect how long the crew 
of the Sophia had been spoken to, respecting Souerah, without understand- 
ing its meaning, and that their ignorance, in this respect was instrument- 
al in prolonging the unheard-of rigours of their lamentable captivity, we 
think this circumstance cannot be too often repeated. To propagate 
therefore its circulation through every possible channel, to exhort our 
brave and useful mariners to talk on this subject to their messmates, to 
tell it to their brother sailors, we regard as an important service to our 
country; and if by such a communication, one British sailor shall shorten 
his captivity in Africa, we shall consider ourselves amply rewarded. 
There are in Jackson’s map above mentioned, other places of note, such 
as Cape de Gaer, Santa Cruz, &c. named in; the language of the country, 
the knowledge of which names might be of incalculable service to persons 
so unfortunately situate as the crew of the Sophia; and there can be no 
doubt that the word Agadeer was often mentioned to them, although per- 
haps not noticed or recollected by them. 

JANUARY, 1823—wno, 249, Qa 
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The letter from the French consul’s agent at Mogador, giving 
them hopes of a speedy emancipation, was dated 13th July, but 
the month of August had LP a and they were still at Oued- 
noun. In this interval, then, they had buried one of their breth- 
ren in adversity, and two others, viz. M. Mexia, and M. Souza 
were expected every day to share the same fate. We admit the 
obduracy and total want of feeling on the part of Beirouc, but 
we never before beard that the callous heart of a Moor was in- 
sensible to his own interest, as it certainly seemed to be, when two 
captives were allowed to die with hunger. Knowing the Moorish 
character as we do, we therefore strongly suspected that this part 
of the narrative was overdrawn, or that there remained some in- 
cident unavowed, which was wanted to complete this representa- 
tion; but on findingimmediately afterwards that the Sheik had sent 
grapes and food to our captives, we found our opinion to be cer- 
rect; for Beirouc says to them, “ Well, if you die they will bury 
you; and it will be the will of God.” Avarice, however, moved 
the heart of the tyrant, and the same day he sent our unfortunate 
captives meat to eat, and the most exquisite grapes from his own 
garden. ‘The same day also Sheik Ibraham treated the captives 
with tacnare.* Our narrator wrote again to the French agent, 
in September we suppose, but no date 1s affixed to the letter.t 

We have now finished the first volume of this work, leaving our 
captives under the influence of the most tormenting anxiety and 
disappointed hopes, at Ouednoun, about half way between the 
spot where they met their disastrous wreck and Mogador.t If 
any thing tended to relieve their sufferings during this first half 
of their journey to Mogador, it was, that their master Sidy Ham- 
et suffered in the desert the same thirst and similar privations 
with themselves. ‘The only difference was, that he was accustom- 
ed to such hardships. 

Hamar,§ the servant of Beirouc, had engaged to accompany a 

* Tacnare, or more properly Takanareit, is the fruit of the opuntia (or 
cochineal tree.) This is the Shelluh term. The Arabs call it Kermuse 
NV’ sarrah, i.e. the Christians’ fig. The word Takanareit, signifies the 
Canary fruit. There ‘is a tradition in Suse, that in a remote age the 
communication with the Canaries was easy, and that this fruit was brought 
from there. Many reasons could be adduced in favour of this opinion; as 
the similarity of language, &c. for an elucidation of which, see Jackson’s 
Account of Maroceo, p. 232. See also Glass’s History of the Canary 
Islands. 

+ Itappears that the renown of Bonaparte had spread through Suse, as 
well as Fez, and that he was designated by the name of Parté. This is 
a confirmation of Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo, &c. p, 304. 

t It appears, that, travelling N. E. from the place of the wreck of the 
Sophia, 27 leagues brought them to the coast, where they observed the 
masts of some ships and the remains of ancient wrecks. This spot is just 
north of Cape Juby, and in the same latitude with the southern point of 
the Island of Fortaventura, viz. in lat. N. 28° to 28° 30". 

‘ The name Hamar we think means Omar, as‘ Hamar is not Arabic. 
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merchant of Rabat to Timectou. They set out with an Akkabah, 
which collected at Fez to cross the desert to Timbuctoo. On 
their arrival at Ouednoun, a report prevailed of an Akkabah hav- 
ing been overwhelmed with sand in the Sahara, which so alarm- 
ed Hamar that he dreaded the journey. Sheik Beriouc at the 
same time made him an offer to enter his service which he ac- 
cepted. 

Our author disputes the authenticity of Adams’s narrative, re- 
specting Timectou, as also that of Riley, and adds, that the Sidy 
Hamet mentioned by Riley was likewise his master, and that he 
assured him he never had been to Timectou. 

In the early part of September, after waiting forty days for it, 
Amenahem brought our narrator a letter from the French agent, 
Mr, Casaccia, at Mogador, of which the following is a transla- 
tion: 

“ To Mr. Cochelet, at Ouednoun. Mogador, Jug 27.1819. 

“ [ have, Sir, the honour to inform you, that, in consequence of 
the representations made at the court of Morocco by Mr. Sour- 
deau* and Mr. Colaco, his Majesty has given orders to his alkaid 
of Suse to purchase you at any price, and to send — to Moga- 
dor. I have this instant received letters from the Emperor, and 
[ hasten to deliver them, by order, to the governor. At the same 
time, I seud .. courier to my agent, to suspend the purchase of you 
all, if he has not already purchased you. 

« Communicate my letter to your unfortunate companions, and. 
in the hope of soon embracing you, I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


Casacora.”’ 


“Tt is i: sag says our natrator, “ to describe the satis- 
faction produced by this letter; our rejoicings exceeded all limits, 
and we congratulated one another at being thus snatched from 
the hands of death.” 

Alkaid El Djelally, governor of the province of Suse, residing 
at Tarodant, was charged with the imperial order for the pur- 
chase of the unfortunate captives, and he sent persests to effect 
this purchase. It was RO | on the following day, that three in- 
dependent Moors should proceed to Tarodant, and that, during 
their absence, three of those sent by the Emperor should be helc 
as hostages till the purchase-money should be paid, and that then 
the French captives should be allowed to depart. 

We have heard much of late years of a power that has been 
established in Suse and in the desert, independent of the Empe- 
ror of Morocco. The nothern confines of this power may be said 
to extend east and west in the mountainous districts of Teselergtt, 
Idaultit, Elala, Stuka, Dar Delemy, and Messa, and along the 
northern border of the rich and productive country of Ait Ba- 

Mr. Soudeau, the French consul 2 general tothe empire of Marocco, 

*Mr. Colaco, the Portugese do. residing at Tangier. 


} See the map of West Barbary in Jackson’s Marocco, or in Shabeeny’s 
Timbuctoo. 
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maran, wherein is the celebrated port of Gueder.* The chief, who 
wields this power, has lately engrossed to himself the greater 
part of the lucrative trade with 'Timbuctoo; and not long ago, in 
reply to the Emperor of Morocco’s invitation to him to visit him 
at Morocco, sent the Emperor a present of 500 Negro slaves, 500 
camels, and 500 horses, all of the finest quality, accompanied 
with the assurance, that he would never trust his person in his 
dominions, and that his intention in sending him these presents, 
was to let him know that he was his equal. Beirouc, who was a 
confidential agent of this man, whose name was Sidy Ischem, now 
called Mr. Cochelet tohim, and addressed him in these words: 

“Charles, if the Sultan should send me the money that I re- 
quire for your ransom, and that of your companions, it is probable 
that your arrival in your own country will not be delayed. List- 
en, then, under this supposition, to the project which I have con- 
ceived, and shall entertain you with. The power of Soliman, 
which you ought not to be ignorant of, cannot reach me here, and, 
in the country that I inhabit, I do not, in the least degree, fear his 
tyranny; but circumstances necessarily connected with the exten- 
sive commerce which I direct, oblige me to use, towards him, cer- 
tain courteous measures, which leave me in a kind of dependence. 
The productionst of the desert I can dispose of in his country 
only, and Iam obliged to draw from his territory egy things, 
which the country I inhabit does not produce. I[t is from this 
hateful dependence that I wish to withdraw myself. Dost thou 
think that the captains who command the ships of thy country, 
instead of sailing to the Emperor’s ports, that of Souerah for ex- 
ample, would consent to direct their ships towards the point of 
coast where you were wrecked, and could do so? Judge of the 
advantages that would result to vou as well asto me, in adopting 
a measure that would give me full liberty.’ By such a measure, 
the merchandize which you could bring from your country, and 
what the desert{ produces would be no longer subject to duties 
or customs,§ which double the value. I could, if it were expedi- 
ent, load every year, with gum, ostrich feathers, sheep’s wool, 
camel’s hair, goat-skins, and other articles, more than twenty of 
your vessels. Speak in thy country, when theu returnest, of 
the intention I have to realise my wish. Thou mightest at least 
announce that the money paid for your ransom, will be appropri- 

* For the situation of these places, see the map in Shabeeny’s Account 
of Timbuctoo, p. 55. 

+ He means the productions of Sudan brought through the desert, and 
exchanged principally for European goods brought froin different parts of 
the Morocco Empire. 

t That is what the camels of the desert bring from Sudan. 

§ Bees wax pays 12 Mexico dollars duty on exportation, and quintal, 
gum, almonds, copper, and ostrich feathers nearly as much as their cost af 
Mogador and other parts of Morocco. 
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ated to the building of a tower at the very place where you were 
wrecked! I would make of that tower, notwithstanding its dis- 
tance from Ouednoun,* a depot of merchandize, which I would es- 
tablish there with provisions and men under my orders. At all 
events, and even if my proposition doth not suit you, f have de- 
termined to have on the coast an establishment of some kind. I 
know that your ships are often wrecked there. Till now I have 
not shared in their plunder,t but in future [ am determined by 
my diligence to obtain my portion in them.” 
A speech of this nature, made to a person “ in durance vile,” 
was not calculated to meet encouragement from him, who was 
et ignorant how Beirouc would dispose of his first merchandize. 
t is ) cet evident from his manner, and his sending for pat- 
terns of the goods which he required for his Sudanic speculations, 
that Beirouc was in earnest. There would be some difficulty, it 
is true, in arranging an advantageous negociation with an inde- 
pendent chief, who has no law to control him; but such diffi- 
culty would vanish in the hands of an able negociator, who under- 
stood the nature of such a commerce sufficiently to show its reci- 
procal advantages by practical results, and who was acquainted 
with the language, manners, and habits, of this restless and enter- 
prising race. Some little attention and favour from an European 
power, performed with decision and prudence, might create a confi- 
dence that would be succeeded by the bestresult, and confidence once 
established with Arabs, would not eusily be effaced, particular! 
when built, as it would be, upon the respective interests of the 
contracting parties. However ludicrous, then, the proposition 


* It would be an extraordinary circumstance if the wrecks on the wes- 
tern coast of Africa should ere long lead to the discovery of Timbuctoo. 
There appears here to be a favourable opening for a commercial negocia- 
tion, which might lead to incalculably beneficial results. The offer, 
here made resembles that which was made to Mr. Jackson, during his es- 
tablishment at Agadeer. This gentleman, in page 56 of his Account of 
Marocco informs us, that some merchants of Mogador contemplated an 
establishment similar to the one here suggested to our narrator, between 
the latitude 27 and 30 north; and ke assures us a very profitable com- 
merce might be carried on here, which, says he, would effectually open a 
direct communication with Timbuctoo and Sudan, and supply that im- 
mense territory with European manufactures at the second hand which 
they now receive at the fifth and sixth. Also he telis us, this tract of 
coast holds out great encouragement to commercial enterprise, and se- 
cure establishments might be effected on it. See this matter fully dis- 
cussed in the same work on Morocco, enlarged edition, pages 54, 256, 
and 276. We anticipate that the French will avail themselves of the of- 
fer of this chief of Suse, and form a factory perhaps at Gueder or port 
Hillsburgh, in the marine province of Ait Bamaran; for which, see the 
map of West Barbary, &c. in Jackson’s Account of Marocco, and also in 
Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo, &c. 

+ It would be an easy matter to turn Sidy Hamet’s mind from plunder to 
the fruits of an extensive and lucrative commerce with his own country. 
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might appear to Mr. Cochelet, under the combination of circum- 
stances in which he stood in regard to Beirouc, we are serious 
and grave when we say, that this man has offered to lay open the 
road to the commerce of Timbuctoo and Sudan, in an eligible and 
effectual manner. 

On the 28th September, the money arrived from the Emperor 
Soliman, and Beirouc entered the court yard where the captives 
were, followed by the brilliant escort from Tarodant. “ I am go- 
ing,”’ said he, “ to count the money that Soliman has now sent to 
us, and to-morrow you may depart from Ouednoun.” ‘The escort 
with the money consisted of five persons, accompanied with the 
son of Sidy Ischem, a “corspaar young man of twenty years of age, 
who, residing with his father on the frontiers of the Morocco em- 
pire, accompanied the escort, as a safeguard or protection through 
the country, where the authority of that Emperor is not acknowledg- 
ed. 

The shipwrecked party, on their journey to Tarodant, in their 
way to Mogador, met with the ruins of a Portuguese fort. ‘They 
were hospitably received by Sidy Ischem, who invited them to 
repose a day or two, at his residence at the village of 'Talent.* 
The country about Talent is extremely picturesque. Near it our 
narrator was shown the remains of a Portuguese castle on a neigh- 
bouring hill, in the midst of a forest of Argan olive trees. ‘This 
castle he was informed by the Moor who brought him food, was 
formerly inhabited by a Christian chief, who, for a long period, 
kept the Moors in awe. Sidy Ischem showed our narrator some 
arms, among which was a gun presented to him by the English 
consul for his attention to the crew of a British vessel. He asked 
our narrator his opinion of this gun, which the latter praised 
above its value. 

M. Mexia was so ill as to be unable to proceed. The revolt- 
ing insensibility of the Moors was manifested on this occasion, 
but anadditional day’s rest was procured by our narrator’s inter- 
cession with Sidy Ischem for that purpose; after which the Ku- 
ropeans were to be delivered to the Aikaid of Tarodant by a 
military order. The conductors put M. Mexia on a mule, and 
obligedhim to proceed. After a quarter of an hour’s march from 
Talent, they reached Illekh,t the residence of Amenahem. Abdul 
Kerim would not allow them to stop for refreshments, but pur- 
sued his journey to the banks of a river, called Ras el Ouadi, 
one league distant from Tameleh, the frontier town of the Em- 
pire of Morocco. Sidy Ischem and the Alkaid of this town are 
always hostile one to the other. Tamelah contains about thirty 
castellated houses, the principal of which belongs to the Sheik. 


* See the map in Vol. Ist of this work. 
} The town, called in the original Ilekh, is Ilirgh. See the map of 


bo Barbary in Jackson’s Marocco, and in Shabeevy, Long. W. 9. Lat 
N. 28. 40. 
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On their approach to the city of Tarodant, the capital of Sase, 
a powerful kingdom many centuries ago, 

“ The road began to assume a most enchanting aspect, with the 
richest vegetation. Our guides showed us the minarets of the city 
rising above the trees, which cover the plain, in which the city is 
situated. At two leagues distance we discovered that cultivation 
which announces the approach toa great city; in every direction 
were seen fields of Indian corn, (called libshenah,) of water mel- 
ons, date trees, olive trees, and vines’ loaded with enormous 
grapes.* We passed as it were among gardens, as the narrow 
road through which we travelled was bohibiet by them on each side. 
Bubbling brooks watered these gardens in all directions; dis- 
tributed artfully into innumerable canals, they meandered in ser- 
pentine flowings throughout these cultivated grounds. ‘The care 
with which these springs were managed, proved to us, that the 
system of irrigation is never better understood than in districts 
which happen to be in the neighbourhood of countries, where na- 
ture has denied the salutary sources which procure fecundity.” 

Their reception at Tarodant by Alkaid Djelally, the governor 
of that city and of upper Suse, was as favourable as that of Sidy 
[schem, and must have been most congenial to the feelings of our 
unfortunate sufferers, after so many hardships and privations. 

The transition from the street amidst the noise and imprecations 
of the mob, toa quiet and retired garden, appeared like a dream, 
and is thus described: 

“ The most perfect silence surrounded us. The sound of some 
bubbling brooks and the vibratory motion of the leaves gently 
agitated by a zephyr, alone interrupted the silence of a fine star- 
light night. We found ourselves transported into an immense 
garden. ‘The darkness prevented us from judging of its beauty, 
but the delectable perfume of the orange-flower, which embalmed 
the air, announced to us a delicious retreat. A magnificent 
avenue of these orange-trees conducted to a pavilion at the end 
of the garden. The secretary of the governor, preceded by 
slaves holding lights, conducted us to it, announcing to us, as we 
entered, that Alkaid Djellaly had appropriated it to us for our 
asylum during our sojournment at Tarodant. Our conductor as- 
sured us that this pavilion was occupied by the Emperor when 
he visited his southern capital. He informed us that no Chris- 
tian had ever before entered it, and that we owed this indulgence 
to the watchful care which the governor observed for us. You 
may, added the secretary, ask for whatever is necessary for you; 
every thing will be immediately supplied, and to-morrow the 
governor himself will visit you.” The governor informed us we 
should remain several days at Tarodant to recover our strength, 


* These enormous and exquisite grapes have been before described in 
Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo, &c. p. 147. 
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and ordered the Jews to supply us with (Muhia) brandy; he told 
us, that, in receiving us with distinction, he only executed the or- 
ders of the Emperor, whose letter, ordering him to purchase us, I 
got translated, and is as follows: 

« Praise be to God the only God. Benediction be on our Lord 
Muhamed, on his family, and his companions, and health. Our 
servant Alkaid el Djelall el Rahamany, health be with you and 
divine mercy. We command thee to seek the French Chris- 
tians mentioned in the enclosed letter, to purchase them at 
the best possible price, to take them and direct them to the port 
of Mogador, to be delivered into the hands of the Kaid of that 
town, who. will return them to their vice-consul, God willing, 
without fail. God protect thee and peace. The 14 day of Shoual, 
the blessed year 1234,” corresponding with 1819, A.D. 

In a few days our travellers departed for Mogador under the 
safeguard of Abdul Kerim and Sidy el Araby, Alkaid Djelally’s 
nephew, taking the road to Agadeer. Here their reception was 
rather cold and inhospitable. ‘They were disturbed in the night 

he 





= 


also by the Jews, whose synagogue was their dormitory. ‘T 
beauty of the Jewesses of Agadeer is described as somewhat ex- 
traordinary. ‘The town, it seems, is in ruins, with the exception 
of a few houses. The road up the mountain of Agadeer from the 
south, and down it towards the north, is described as impassable; 
and the clouds beneath prevented them from perceiving the sea, 
which was not above a mile off.* 

Our narrator, describing the habitations of the mountainous 
Shelluh province of Huha, says, they are almost all isolated, and 
appeared like castles, with quadrangular walls, from the midst of 
which arose one or more towers. ‘These buildings are so nume- 
rous, that they are met every now and then; they are generally 
erected on the summits of hills, produce a very pleasing effect, 
and have a most romantic appearance. Two days after this 
brought our travellers within sight of Mogador. Their arrival at 
that place, and their reception and interview with the consuls and 
pees sting are similar to what other narratives of a like nature 
have recorded. It is a satisfaction tous to see our countrymen 
discharging the duties.of hospitality as becomes men and Chris- 
tians; and this satisfaction we felt, when we read our narrator’s 
observations on the conduct of Mr. Wiltshire, the British vice- 
consul, who hasrendered a service to his country and to mankind, 


by his uniform attention to mariners who have been shipwrecked 
on this coast. 


* The passage over the mountains at Cape de Geer is not, as ournarra- 
tor says, one of the highest points of the Atlas. Mr. Jackson informs us, 
he has passed it several times; that it is never covered with snow, but that 
the highest points of Atlas always are, summer as well as winter. The name 


of this mountain, according te Mr. Jackson, is Edeaumagoren, or some 
such name. 
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The three following chapters of this work contain a good de- 
scription of Mogador,—a sad account of the decay of its com- 
merce originating in the present Emperor’s anti-commercial po- 
licy,—and a notice of the narrator’s departure by sea with three 
of his companions for Tangier. They had an interview with the 
French Consui-general, M. Sourdeau, at ‘Tangier, who accompanied 
them to chapel to return thanks to Providence for their emanci- 
pation, and received the unfortunates with admirable hospitality, 
and with a reflection or a proverb of the Arabs, aptly applied to 
their present situation, “ Die faat, maat,” i.e. 


‘* Le malheur qui n’est plus n’a jamais existé.”* 


The mode of living among the consuls, according to our author, 
is not such as to make Tangier a desirable residence; but if this 
account is not overdrawn, it is at least very different from what 
the state of European society at Tangier was fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when the writer of this article passed three months 
there most agreeably, and experienced from all oi them the grea- 
test attention, and the most generous hospitality. The fanaticism 
of the Moors at that port isintolerable, and there is too much rea- 
son to apprehend that the constituted authorities connive at it. - 
Notwithstanding what our author mentions in the note, p. 202. of 
2d volume, respecting Captain Riley, we shall do the latter the justice 
to say, that he was, in his description of the official etiquette 
among the consuls, perfectly correct; and we are disposed to at- 
tribute the non-intercourse among them, as described by our au- 
thor, rather to the consequences of the plague, than to a spirit of 
voluntary seclusion. 

The 25th chapter describes the revolution among the Brebers 
and Shelluhs of Mount Atlas, who had so closely blockaded the 
Emperor in the city of Mequinez, during six months, that it was 
with difficulty he could convey his orders to the distant provinces 
of his empire. This state of things was the result of a battle, which 
was fought seven months before,—a battle which describes the 
African character accurately, and shows them to be the same 
people now, that they were in the time of Jugurtha, as described 
by Sallust. 

There are several remarkably well drawn traits, characteristic 


* Whilst we were searching for apt words to convey the condensed 
force of this line, we recollected a remark which has frequently been made 
in conversation by one of the most elegant scholars of our day; that there 
was no sentiment which he would not undertake to produce in Shakespere 
expressed in a better manner than it could be found in any other author. 
This referred us to the great ‘‘ Dictionary of Nature,” as the immortal 
dramas have been entitled by the same distinguished individual, and a 
suitable version soon presented itself ia the language of Luciana in the 
Comedy of Errors: 


** No evil lost is wail’d when itis gone.” Ed. P. F. 


JANUARY, 1823.—no. 249. 3 
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of the Moors and their system of government, in this interestin 
work, which show the intelligence of the narrator, and that he had 
made the best use of his time during his short sojourn in the 
country. For these interesting details, we are sorry we have not 
room—the following however is a specimen of them. 

« A soidier, who knew the murderer of Muley Ibrahim, the 
prince who was killed in the battle near Zayan, pursued with ac- 
tivity the vengeance of his blood. The murderer, to evade the 
search, sought every where an asylum against his redoubtable en- 
emy, but finding none, he conceived the design of imploring 
don or mercy from the mother of his enemy. He explained to 
this woman his motive for the hospitality which he sought of her. 

She recieves him, and at the instant that her furious son enters 
the house, she gives her breast to the refugee, as if forhim to draw 
the milk. The soldier, astounded, stands still like a statue, and 
his fury subsides! « Come,”’ exclaims his mother “ let me present to 
you a brother; he has become such in taking the same milk with 
you,andyou can no longer persevere in your designs against him.’”* 

Our narrator had flattered himself that a Moor who had repeat- 
edly rendered him kind services, would be permitted to accom- 

ny him to Marseilles, and that he should then be able to give 

im such instructions as would make him a valuable agent of the 
French government, and enable him to bring an interesting and 
detailed account of Timbuctoo. But the Moor’s mother opposed 
his departure, and thus the plan was frustrated. Our traveller 
being thus disappointed, suggests the impracticability of a Chris- 
tian’s penetrating to Timbuctoo through the Sahara, or from Sene- 
gal; and he adds, that he does not hesitate to say that any such at- 
tempt would necessarily become abortive. e are m0 in 
this particular to differ from our intelligent and well-informed 
traveller, and we dodiffer from him materially. We think a most 
advantageous negociation might be effected with the power that 
has been formed*between this branch of the mountains of At- 


*Itis particularly among the Arabs that the custom of imploring pro- 
tection cannot be dispensed with. The Muh el Hellib, milk mother, q. 
d. wet nurse, is not only considered one of the family, but is'uever forsaken 
by the parents; and is always highly esteemed by the family to whom she 
has given her milk, Some chiefs of Suse, enemies of Muhamed Wold De- 
lemy, viceroy of Suse, about the end of the last century, had excited the 
anger of the Emperor, who sought totake them. They got intelligence of 
this intention, and made their escape from Morocco. They went immedi- 
ately to the castle of their enemy, knowing that he only had power to pro- 
tect them. They sought his protection and hospitality, and although the 
Emperor would have paid any sum of money to lay hold of them, Wold 
Delemy declared that he should forfeit bis title to Arabian descent if he 
gave them up. Moreover, he furnished them the means of escaping mto 
the Sahara, and the Emperor sought for them in vain. 
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las that runs from* E, to W. through Teselergt, Edaultit Elata, 
Dar Delemy, and Shtuka, to the Messa river. About the 29th degree 
of N. Lat. a good understanding had with Sidy Ischem might pro- 
duce the most advantageous results; and it is impossible to caicu- 
late the benefits of a friendly intercourse and correspondence, 
founded on mutual confidence and a reciprocity of ood offices, 
with Sidy Ischem’s government. There is no nation that has the 
advantages and opportunities of forming an alliance with this 
eslegy gl yee independent chief of the Sahara that the English 

ave. A short time before the port of Agadeer or Santa Cruz was 
shut, the merchants, and the prince, its governor, were ordered to 
repair to Morocco to the imperial presence. Mr, Jackson had writ- 
ten to Sir Joseph Banks, recommending a person to be sent out from 
England to undertake the journey to Timbuctoo, under the protec- 
tion of a Sheik of the desert, and a friend of Mr. Jackson’s, who 
had offered to take a person to that emporium and bring him safe 
back for an adequate pecuniary remuneration; but before thisscheme 
could be executed, Mr Jackson crossed the Atlas mountains, by or- 
der of the Emperor, to Morocco, where the latter informed him 
that the port was closed to foreign commerce. We think such an- 
other opportunity now offers, with many additional and signal ad- 
vantages; and that a man properly chosen, and well acquainted 
with the Arabic language, might, under the immediate protection of 
Sidy Ischem, proceed without difficulty to Timbuctoo, and Sudan, 
and establish a trade through the desert to Wednoun, where a Bri- 
tish factory, under the auspices and support of Sidy Ischem, might 
be established. We are informed that all the inhabitants of Suse, 
of Sahara, and of Sudan, would hail the establishment of such a fac- 
tory, and that it would in a very short time annihilate the trade 
to Fez, excepting that in Negro slaves, which would greatly 
diminish from the flowing of commerce into different channels, 
heretofore unheard of. 

It appears that the four Frenchmen, and Mr. Mexia the Portu- 
guese priest, were redeemed at the expense of 12,500 francs, or 
at 2500 francs, 456 Mexico dollars, or 1001. sterling each person, 
(vol. ii p. 287.) But in the French consul’s letter, vol. ii. p, 314, it 
is stated, that the Emperor paid 500 Mexico dollarst a head for 


* For the northern confines of this recent sovereignty or Sheikship, see 
the map of West Barbary in Shabeeny, or in Jackson’s Marocco. 

} Captain Driver and his crew, in or about the year 1793, consisting of 
thirteen men, were redeemed on account of the British government by 
Messrs. Court and Jackson, who were the only European merchants who 
had establishments at Mogador, and at Santa Cruz. This house paid less 
than 200 Mexico dollars a-head for them, and Mr. Jackson, who was then 
consul at Santa Cruz, sent them by land to Mogador, each sailor mounted 
on a mule; they were forwarded to Gibraltar (we think) by the Bull-Dog 
sloop of war. The price is therefore more than doubled since then, which 
has proceeded from the great interest excited for them since the year 1809, 


when a full and detailed account was given of their various long sufferings 
m the Sahara, and their incredible privations. 
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them to the Sheik in Suse,—we say Mexico dollars, although that 
term is not used in the French consul’s letter, and we do so to 
> geen them being mistaken for current do!lars, which are not 

nown in West and South Barbary. Mr. Cochelet recommends 
the establishment of a French agent at Mogador, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the redemption of mariners belonging to his coun- 
try, that may hereafter be wrecked on the western coast of Afri- 
ca. (2d vol. p.287.) We already stated that there is now establish- 
ed at Mogador, a regular agent of the [ronmongers Company in 
London, for the redemption of British wrecked mariners, and oth- 
ers sailing under the British flag. 

In the last chapter of this interesting work, the attention of ma- 
riners is drawn to the strong currents which constantly set on to 
the coast of Africa, caitlin of the Canary Islands. The celebra- 
ted geographer Major Rennel, has published a learned and useful 
dissertation on these currents, entitled, Remarks on the Currents 
of the Ocean on the North Western Coast of Africa; for which, 
see an account of the captivity of Alexander Scott, &c. in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for January 1821; also elucida- 
tions of the same, in the New Monthly Magazine, March 1821 
p- 352. Our narrator intimates, that he has been blamed for re- 
presenting himself to his captor as a protected subject, and that, 
if his friends in Europe knew of'his thraldom, they would devise 
means of procuring his liberation; but he gives weighty reasons 
for having given such representations, which we are persuaded 

every feeling person who really commiserates the misfortunes of 
his brethren, will readily admit. Indeed, we are disposed to think, 
that, if he had not made these representations, he, as well as his, 
comrades, would have fallen victims to their extraordinary suffer- 
ings. 

a few itineraries are given, which seem useful towards form- 
ing a more correct map of Northern Africa than has hitherto been 

ublished. There are also some observations on a passage in Cap- 
tain Riley’s Narrative, which is called, (perhaps incautiously) a 
romance. The reply to this passage is by P. Don Pedro Martin, 
a Franciscan friar, and Arabic interpreter to the Spanish consul. 
Tois priest complains of Capt. Riley’s want of gratitude in ca- 
lumniating him, after the hospitable entertainment which the Cap- 
tain received at the domiciliary at Laraiche; and denies that the 
Catholic establishment in West Barbary is so rich as Riley re- 
presented it, and that that gentleman was very incorrect when 
he informed the public that the holy father had given 400 dol- 
lars to two converted Jews, to keep them in the right path. 

The work concludes with rather an interesting dissertation on 
the map of north-western Africa, in which, however, we regret to 
see so much theory and so little practical knowledge. The bar- 
barous or unintelligible term Ouadlims is still retained in this 
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map, though the word is unquestionably a corruption of the term 
Qualid* Deleim, as Labdissibas is of Wold Abbusebah. Tafileltt 
is placed too much to the south, and Sejin Messa is too near Tafi- 
lelt by at least 100 leagues. In other respects the map is good, 
and we owe him thanks for the labour. Finally, we ought per- 
haps to remark, that if Tafilelt was as far south as it is acl in 
this map, it would not be so far to go to Morocco from thence, by 
the pass of Drana, as it is to go to Fez direct trom Tafilelt: it is, 
however, well known in West and South Barbary that this is not 
the case, it being several days farther from Morocco to Tafilelt 
than from Fez to Tafilelt; besides, Tafilelt is unquestionab] v more 
to the north than the city of Morocco, incontestible proofs of which 
might be given. The river Suse, one of the most remarkable in 
the Morocco empire, is erroneously called Ras el Ouad, instead 
of Quad Suse, or the river Suse. To the river of Messa, which 
is a separate stream, a little to the south of the river Suse, no 
name is given. We mention these circumstances because we 
know we are correct in our notion of them, and we recommend 
them, on that account to the attention of African geographers.t 





= 


DRESS OF THE ROMAN LADIES. 


The following article onthe attire of the “‘ Roman dames,” is extracted 
from a volume entitled’ Sketches of the Domestic Manners and institu- 
tions of the Romans,’ which has lately been published by Carey & 
Lea. The work has been chiefly extracted from the well-known 
labours ot Professor d’Arney; but the compilations of Kennet, Potter 
and Adam have also been liberally drawn upon. To these may be added 
the splendid publication of Count Caylus, together with the commen- 
tators on the principal Latin poets. It is a volume of great utility to 
those who seek a more familar acquaintance with ancient customs and 
manners than can be acquired from general history. 





Wuiiz the Romans were confined to a frugal and laborious 
life, it may naturally be supposed, that their wives partook of 
their cares, and were restrained to great simplicity of dress and 
manners. Even at a later period, ladies of the first distinction 
were occupied in household duties, and the superintendance of 
their slaves and families: nor was the celebrated Cornelia—the 
daughter of the great Scipio, and the mother of the Gracchi— 
who, when asked to show her jewels, presented her children, a 
singular instance of the domestic affections triumphing over the 


*See Mr Jackson’s letter to the late president of the Royal Society in 
the Proceedings of the African Association. 

+ Not Tafilet, as the map has it, because it is unquestionably Tafilelt. 
See the Emperor of Morocco’s letter to George III. in Jackson’s account 
of Marocco, enlarged edition, p. 320, 7th line. 

t In a postscript to this important communication we are informed that 
it is from the pen of James G. Jackson Esq. whose account of Merocce 
was published some years ago. Ed. P. FP. 
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love of parade and dress. But when the men resigned the dig- 
nified plainness of their ancient manners for the foreign innova- 
tion of foppery and effeminate refinement, it may also be imagined, 
that the women were not slow in following their example. ‘The 
Roman ladies usually bathed at an earlier hour than the men.” 
Like them, they generally made use of the public thermee, and 
even occasionally practised some of the athletic exercises to 
which such places were adapted. But they were attended, on 
those occasions, by their own servants, and, as the baths afforded 
the convenience of private apartments, they sometimes made use 
of them for all the purposes of the toilet. 

Ladies of distinction had numerous female attendants, to each 
of whom a separate department was assigned: thus, one was the 
hair-dresser, another had the care of the wardrobe, a third of the 
perfumes and paint, while a fourth adjusted the robes; and instead 
of the indiscriminate appellation of waiting-maid, they were dis- 
tinguished by the name of their employment. There was, also, a 
superior order, who formed the privy council of the dressing-room, 
and whose only duty was, to assist at the deliberations on the 
important business of decoration, and to decide on the contending 
claims of rival fashions. This cabinet was composed of the 
female parasites who attached themselves to women of rank; and 
if we may credit the poets, their office was far from being a sine- 
cure. Juvenal, very ungallantly, accuses the ladies of his day of 
occasional fits of spleen, which, he says, they sometimes vented on 
their attendants; and ever more than hints, that these little pe- 
tulancies were, in some instances, provoked by the apprehension 
of being too late to attend the temple of Isis—a convenient god- 
dess who presided over the mysteries of the rendezvous—or b 
embarrassments thrown in their way by the surly jealousy of ill- 
bred husbands: and his translators have rather heightened than 
softened the colours of the scene depicted by the Roman poet.t 
But whatever truth there may have been in the origiual picture, 
shoulda, in candour, be attributed to the prevalence of slavery, 
which, by-presenting human nature in a state of moral debasement, 
and affording constant opportunities for the exercise of uncon- 
trolled dominion, must have insensibly led to impatience of contra- 
diction, and irritability of temper. 


There is no account, in any of the ancient authors, of the inte- 


* « The Roman ladies usually bathed at an earlier hour than the men.” 
This would appear tu be contradicted by a passage in the celebrated sixth 
satire of Juvenal, in which a lady is accused of keeping her company 
waiting supper while she was at the bath; and even of being assisted by 
the common male attendant of the thermes. There are also instances of 


females bathing at the same time with men: but the usual practice was 
as stated in the text. 


T See the sixth Satire of Juvenal. 
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rior arrangements of the ladies’ dressing-rooms. Nor, however 
minute the descriptions which have been recorded of the separate 
parts of their customary apparel, is it possible to follow them 
through all the revolutions of fashion, or to form more than a 
general idea of their united appearance. The same desire to 
— which actuates the modern belle, no doubt influenced the 

man beauty; for time and place make no other difference in a 
passion that has ever been the same, than in the manner of its 
display. We may therefore conclude, that the mysteries of the 
toilet, in all their refinement, were not unknown in ancient 
Rome; and, indeed, some details which have been preserved, seem 
to prove, that if they were not as well understood, they were at 
least as sedulously attended to, then, as now. 

The dressing-table appears to have been provided with all its 
usual appendages, except that useful little modern instrument— 
the pin. But its inseparable ornament, the mirror, did not poe 
the advantage of being formed of glass, in lieu of which plates of 
polished metal were substituted. ‘That looking-glasses were whol- 
ly unknown, has indeed been doubted, on the authority of an 
ancient author,* who certainly distinctly alludes to their having 
been made in Kgypt. But, although various articles of glass are 
enumerated among costly pieces of Roman furniture, mirrors 
are only mentioned among plate; and no distinct account of the 
modern invention occurs until the thirteenth century. Those 
anciently in use, are supposed to have been generally of pure 
silver, although they are known to have been also composed of 
mixed metal: they were kept in cases to preserve their polish, 
and were often sufficiently large to reflect the entire figure. 

No other head-dress was worn than the hair variously arranged 
and ornamented; except, indeed, that, at one time, a cap, in the 
form of a mitre, was in vogue; but it soon fell into disuse with 
all but women of an abandoned character. The combs were of 
ivory, or box, and sometimes of metal; and a heated wire was used, 
round which the hair was curled into the required form. The 
most usual was to plait, and roll it as a bandeau round the head, 
on the crown of which it was fastened in a knot; and it became 
fashionable to raise these tresses so high, that they were heaped 
upon each other until they were reared into a kind of edifice of 
many stages, where— 


‘* With curls on curls like diff’rent stories rise 
Her towering locks, a structure to the skies.” 
Owen’s Juvenal, sat. vi. 


False hair was then had recourse to; which at length assumed 


* Ancient author.’ Plin. Hist. Nat. l. xxxvi.c. 26. See also, 
Caylus, Recueil d Antiquites—and Beckman’s Hist. of Inventions, art. 
JWirrors. 
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the form of a wig; and at one time, it was the mode to dress it 
in imitation of a military casque. The curls were confined with 
small chains, or rings of gold, and bodkins studded with precious 
stones. Fillets of ok, or white riband, ornamented with 
pearls, were also worn on the head, and splendid jewels in the 
ears. There were some decorations for the head which were 
considered peculiarly indicative of female decorum: such was a 
plain broad riband with which some matrons tressed their hair; 
others appertained exclusively to particular families; but it is 
robable that these distinctions were soon lost, or confounded 
im the maze of fashion. During the early part of the common- 
wealth, ladies never appeared abroad without a veil; but it was 
gradually laid aside as the reserve of their manners declined, 
and was eventually only used for mere ornament, or convenience. 
Fair hair was the most esteemed, and both men and women 
used to stain it with a flaxen dye. Various essences were used to 
erfume and give it lustre, and sometimes, it was powdered with 
gold dust to render it still more resplendent. Tis latter mode 
came from Asia: Josephus says, that it was practised by the Jews: 
some of the emperors adopted it; and the hair of Commodus is 
said to have become so fair and bright by its constant use, that, 
when the sun shone upon it, his head appeared as if on fire. But 
the powder used by the moderns was unknown to the ancients: 
their authors do not mention it; and the reverend fathers of the 
Church make no allusion to it amongst all the means which they 
reproach the women with having adopted to heighten their charms; 
neither do the old romances, which yet give such minute details 
respecting dress; nor is it seen in any of the antique portraits 
although the painters of those days usually copied the dress and 
ornaments as actually worn. | 
If the hair exacted such attention, it may be presumed the 
face was not neglected; and, indeed, we read of almost as many 
cosmetics as fill the columns of a modern newspaper. ‘To enu- 
merate them all, would be as endless, as it probably would 
be but little instructive to the very able professors in the mys- 
terious and important arts of personal embellishment of which 
the present age can boast; but one precicus receipt from the pen 
of the bard who sung the “ Art of Love,” cannot, it is presumed, 
be even now, wholly uninteresting to the accomplised votaries 
of the toilet who may deign to honor these pages with a perusal:- 


“* Vetches, and beaten barley let them take, 
And with the whites of ergs a mixture make; 
Thendry the precions paste with sun and wind, 
And into powder very gently grind. 

Get hart’s-horn next, but let it be the first 
That creature sheds, and beat it well to dust: 
Six pounds in all; then mix, and sift (hem well, 
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And think the while how fond Narcissus fell: 
Six roots to you that pensive flow’r must yield, 
To mingle with the rest, well bruis’d, and cleanly peel’d. 
Two ounces next of gum, and thural seed, 
And let a double share of honey last succeed— 
With this, whatever damsel paints her face, 
Will brighter than her glass see every grace. 
Ovid: Art of Beauty--Anonym. 


Pliny speaks of a wild vine, with very thick leaves of a pale 
green, the seeds of the grape of which were red, and being bruised 
with the leaves, were used to refresh the complexion. Fabula, 
says Martial, feared the rain on account of the chalk upon her 
face, and Sabella, the sun, because of the ceruse witt, which she 
was painted. ‘The same author mentions a depilatory which was 
employed to eradicate obnoxious hairs: and Plautus alludes to 
the use of rouge. Many ladies used to wash themselves in 
asses’ milk; ana the celebrated Poppzea, the wife of Nero, bathed 
daily in it. This lady, we are tol , invented an unctuous paste 
which was in universal esteem asa softener of the skin: it was 
spread over the face as a mask, and was very generally and 
constantly worn in the house; thus creating a kind of domestic 
countenance for the husband, while that underneath was carefully 
preserved for the mere favored admirer, or the public. 

The Roman ladies were extremely careful of their teeth: they 
used small brushes, and tooth-picks: the latter sometimes of silver, 
but those most esteemed were made of the wood of the mastich tree. 
Of what, besides water, they employed to cleanse them, we only 
know, that there was a favourite lotion, which they received from 
Spain, the chief ingredient in which was a liquid that undoubtedly 
would not recommend it to modern notice. False teeth are men- 
tioned by both Horace and Martial, as being common in their 
time. 

Art had not, indeed, then arrived at the perfection of supplying 
the absolute deficiency of an eye: but means were not wanting to 
increase their lustre and to make those which weresmall, or sunk, 
appear larger and more prominent than they really were. This 
was effected by burning the powder of antimony, the vapour of 
which being allowed to Fant to the eyes, had the effect of dis- 
tending the eye-lids; or the powder, and sometimes, indeed, com- 
mon soot, was gently spread with a bodkin underneath the lid, 
and the tint which it imparted was supposed to give an expression 
of liquid softness to the eye. Pencilling the eye-brows was a 
constant practice; nor was there any ignorance of the effect 
produced by a skilfully disposed patch,* or of any other of the 


*< A skilfully disposed patch.” It has been doubted whether the Roman 
ladies did actually employ the “artillery of patches.”” But not only are 
they repeatedly mentioned in Martial’s Epigrams, but the younger Pliny 
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* numerous arcana by which the charms of the person are heightened 
and displayed. Ovid, whose authority on such a subjectcan no 
more be questioned than his tenderness towards the sex can be 
Saupected, says that— 


** Women, with juice of herbs gray locks disguise, 
And art gives colour which with nature vies; 
The well-wove tours they wear their own are thought, 
But only are their own as what they’ve bought. 
They know the use of white to make them fair, 
And how with red lost colour to repair; 
Imperfect eye-brows they by art can mend, 
And skin when warting o’er a scar extend. 
Nor need the fair one be asham’d, who tries, 
By art to add new lustre to her eyes.” 
Congreve. Art of Love. b. ii. 


It has been already observed, that the tunic, as well as the 
toga, was common to both sexes, with the exception of a slight 
difference in the shape of the former. In the early ages, women 
wore the tunic so high about the throat, and it descended so low, 
that the figure of the wearer was entirely concealed, and to ex- 
pose it would have been considered a departure from feminine 
reserve and delicacy. But it gradually became customary to 
display more and more of the neck. until the tunic was worn in 
such manner that theleft sleeve only was fastened over the shoul- 
der, while the right fell negligently down upon the arm; and some 
merely closed the front of the sleeves with clasps, instead of 
seams, so that the arms were barely covered, but not concealed. 
This robe was confined round the waist with a broad embroidered 
girdle, and it was consideregl eraceful to slightly raise the right 
side of it when walking. At first one tunic only was worn; but 
the example of the men introduced the fashion of wearing three; 
the under one as a chemise, the next as a short frock, and the 
upper in the manner already described. The latter acquired, in 
the course of time, so many folds, and such various ornaments, 
that it at leneth entirely superseded the toga,” and became the 
chief female habiliment under the new title of the stola. It then 
received a train, with a deep border of gold and purple tissue, 
and was closed in front from the girdle downwards; the upper 
part was left open to display the second tunic, over which young 
persons wore ribands crossed upon the breast to support the 


tells us, that even a grave lawyer had recourse to their aid, and that, 
according as he was to plead for plaintiff or defendant, he used to weara 
white, or a black patch, over the right or the lefteye! Plin. Epist. J. 
vi. ep. 2. 

* “ Toga.” The female toga was afterwards worn only by women 
of profligate manners. Those convicted of adultery were forced to ap- 
near in it as a mark of public disgrace. 
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bosom. These gradually assumed the form of the corset, and 
of all the apparel of a Roman lady it became the most brilliant: 
it was resplendent with gold, “pion and precious stones; and 


even females of inferior rank, who could not command those or- 
naments, yet wore a stomacher of coarse embroidery.* Over the 
stola was thrown a mantle, attached merely to the shoulders with 
a clasp, and falling thence upon the ground with a sweeping train: 
it was generally worn with an inclination to the left shoulder, in 
order to give more liberty, and perhaps more grace to the right 
arm; it thus formed several folds, which together with its vast 
length, gave it an appearance of great dignity. 

The clothes were made of various materials; of woollen-cloth, 
linen, and silk; but the most usual was a mixture of silk and 
wool. During nearly the whole period of the republic, both linenand 
pure wove silk were unknown. The rarity of the latter, even du- 
rig the reigns of many of the emperors, was such, that Aurelian 
is said to have refused a mantle oi silk to the Empress because of 
its extravagant price; and it appears, that raw silk was then, in 
the latter end of the third century, of the same value, weight for 
weight, as gold. The Romans were indeed, for a long time, ig- 
norant of the manner in which silk was produced; and the silk- 
worm was not known in Europe until the middle of the sixth 
century. What silk they had was procured from China, through 
the medium of their commerce with Arabia, and the East Indies; 
and in the then imperfect state of mercantile intercourse it was 
obtained with difficulty, and was, consequently, so exorbitantl 
dear, as to place it, in its pure state, beyond the reach of all but 
persons of the highest rank. Wherefore, a large portion of what 
was received in a manufactured state, was unraveled, and re-wove, 
with an intermixture of wool, into a stuff of a very slight texture, 
and transparent appearance, which was usually worn by ladies 
of the middle class of society, and, on ordinary occasions, even 
by women of distinction. 

A modern commentator,t whose opinion is entitled to great 
attention, hazards the conjecture, that the Roman ladies were 
also provided with muslin from the East Indies, and applies to 
it some lines of an ancient poet, quoted by Seneca, who indig- 
nantly exclaims— 


‘¢ A woven wind should married woman wear, 
And naked in a linen cloud appear.” 


But he does not take upon him to determine that it actually 
was muslin which thus excited the spleen of the moralist; and the 


* « Stomacher of coarse embroidery.’ It is remarkable, that this part 
of the ancient female costume, and a very close imitation of the stola, also, 
are yet preserved in the dress of the peasantry in the vicinity of Rome. 

t ‘* A modern commentator.” Gifford, notes to the translation of Juves 
nal, sat. ii. ver. 99, 
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term “woven wind,’* was often, poetically, applied to any stuff 
of a thin texture. 

White was the only colour originally worn; it was also con- 
sidered, for a long time, as more elegant than any other except 

urple, by which the dignitaries of the state were distinguished. 
But fashion afterwards in‘roduced a greater variety, and the ladies 
being no longer bound by any rule except its capricious dictates, 
seem to have indulged their taste in all the tints of the rain- 
bow; although the different shades of purple appear to have been 
always held in superior estimation. 

Notwithstanding this inconstancy in the colour of the robes, 
that of the shoes and buskins remained, during a considerable 
p:riod, uniformly whit : it was not until tie reign of Aurelian that 
women began to wear them of red; for which that Emperor not 
only gave them a special permission, but at the same time depriv- 
ed the men of that privilege, which he reserved to the ladies and 
himself. His successors followed his example, and it has been 
continued even to the present day; for it was from the emperors of 
the west that the Popes received the custom, by which they are 
still distinguished, of wearing red shoes. Women also wore slip- 

ers and socks; but the latter were merely ribands bound over 
the feet; the colour was usually red, and they appeared through 
the opening of the buskin, which was itself laced with a garter 
crossed several times upon the leg. ‘The emperors loaded their 
buskins with ornaments, one of which was the figure of an eagle 
in embroidery enriched with pearls and diamonds, and there is 
reason to suppose, that this also was adopted by ladies. 

The taste for jewelry was likewise displayed in bracelets, 
necklaces, and every kind of female orrament. Indeed, the use 
of jewels was so general, that Pliny says, it would have been 
considered derogatory toa female of rank to have appeared without 
them; and he estimates those worn in full dress by Lollia Paulina 


* + Woven wind.” This, and synonymous terms, are frequently applied 
in ancieut authors to the silk and woollen stuffs alluded to in the text. 
Pliny says, they were sothin that the body shone through them ( Hist. 
Nai. Ll. vi. c. 20.) Tibullus calls them vestes pellucide, and Petronius, 
venius textilis: It, however, is by no means improbable, that manufactured 
cottun, as well as silk, was imported into Rome from the East; anda 
passage in the Georgics of Virgil, which evidently alludes to the cotton- 
plant, tends to confirm Mr. Gitford’s opinion, that it was obtained from 
the country of the Seres, from which the stuff, called Serica, which he 
supposes to have been muslin, was named:— 

** Quid nemora JEthiopum, molii canentia lana, 
Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia seres.”’ 

“< Of Zthiops’ hoary trees and woolly wood, 
Let others tell: and how the Seres spin ' 


Their fleecy forests in a slender twine.” 
Dryden, Georg. ii. 
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—the repudiated wife of Caligula—and belonging to her in her own 
right, as inherited from her family, without including either state- 
jewels or presents from the prince, at a sum equivalent to more 
than three hundred thousand pounds of our money.* 

Notwithstanding this prodigality of expense, the Romans do 
not appear to have been acquainted with the art thet gives value 
to our most precious gem: they indeed possessed diamonds,t but 
were ignorant of the means of rendering them brilliant: notwith- 
standing that they employed diamond-dust to polish various other 
stones. They placed an extraordinary’ value on amber, which 
their distance from the coasts of the Baltic sea, where it is chiefly 
found,{ and their slight intercourse with a country then in a state 
of barbarism, rendered extremely rare. But the pearl§ was the 
most costly jewel, and besides its own intrinsic beauty, and great 
rarity, its value was enhanced by the difficulty of imitating it; for, 
although they were adepts in the art of counterfeiting most pre- 
cious stones, yet to that of making pearl beads, which is now 
carried to such perfection, they had not attained. Of the excel- 
lence of their workmanship, comparatively with that of the mo- 
derns, we have but scanty means of forming an accurate opinion; 
but, from some specimens of ancient jewelry preserved in col- 
lections of antiquities, we should conclude, that the Romans had 
acquired considerable proficiency in the various branches of the 
lapidary’s art. 


EC —=£= ===. © 
REMARKS ON MILMAN’S «MARTYR OF ANTIOCH.” 


Ir is usually a dangerous experiment for the professors of an 
art to exhibit a public specimen of their own powers of execution, 
since they are not only sure to meet with a severely critical re- 
ception proportioned to the opinien which the world ‘tee been led 
to conceive of their professional skiil, but because the qualifica- 
tions which may be sufficient to form an excellent instructor of 
others, are not always of the kind necessary to qualify an indivi- 
dual to illustrate his own lessons. The talents requisite for a mo- 
dern professor of poetry in the University of Oxford, are rather 


*<¢ Three hundred thousand pounds of our money.” Although the jewels 
of Lollia Paulina have been estimated, by a very learned author, at the 
exact sum of 322,916/. 13s. 4d. yet the text of Pliny, on which the 
calculation is founded, is, by many, considered to admit ofa construction 
which would reduce the valuation to one tenth of that sum. See Arbuthnot 
on Ancient Coins. 


t ‘* Diamonds.”” See Note No 8. Chap. xiii. 

} See Malte Brun— Picture of Poland. 

§‘*Pearl.” See Note No &. Chap. xiii. 

| The Martyr of Antioch, a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Mil- 


man, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. London, 1822. 
pp- 168. 
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those which qualify him to judge well of the poetical merit of 
others, and to convey in his lectures the critical principles of his 
art, than those which would necessarily render him an eminent 
poet himself. But the recently elected academical laureate is 
not content with the honour of being the cause of poetry in other 
men, but comes forward in bis own person to claim the wreath, 
with which it is his office to adorn others. In his Martyrof Anti- 
och he has issued forth with his chaplet scarcely settled upon his 
brow, and just escaped from the dust and toil of a successful 
election, to vindicate to the world at large the suffrages which his 
academical fame has obtained for him from his learned constituents. 

We trembled for his Alma Mater, when we read on his title- 
page, “ Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford.” We had 
almost wished him to have “ bridled in his struggling muse,” with 
whatever “ pain,” for the statutable ten years of his appointment. 

These dangers, however, existed only in the imagination. The 
taste of the university, in the selection of Mr. Milian, is justified 
before the great public by Mr. Milman himself. 

The subject both of the Martyr of Antioch and of his more recent 
poem of Belshazzar, is such as became well the author’s sacred pro- 
fession and academical station; and the manner in whichhe has 
worked up these poems is singularly elegant and classical; too ele- 
gant and classical we almost fear for the popular taste. Mr.Milman’s 
poems are rather for solitary perusal in academic groves, or in the 
cool retirement of a shady hamlet, than for the rapid glance of buisy 
civic readers, or unfortunate periodical critics, who read the pro- 
ducts of the silent hourand academical shade, in the din and clatter 
of far other scenes than those of Pindus, or “ of Siloa’s brook,’’ 
and at a distance equally remote from Helicon and from Zion. In 
truth some of Mr. Milman’s poems. especially the Martyr of An- 
tioch, are too pure, and flowing, and polished, too closely modelled 
on the great masters of antiquity, and too little conversant with the 
modern artifices of the poet’s trade, to suit any but those who can 
relish the composed and finished beauties of a truly Grecian pro- 
duction. 

The subject and intention of the Martyr of Antioch are thus ex- 
plained by the author: 

« This poem is founded on thefollowing part of the history of 
Saint Margaret. She was the daughter of a heathen priest, and 
beloved by Olybius, the Prefect of the East, who wished to marry 
her. The rest of the legend I have thought myself at liberty to 
discard, and to fill up the outline as my own imagination sug- 
gested. Gibbon has so well condensed ali the information which 
remains to us from Strabo, Chrysostom, Sozomen, and the wri- 
tings of Julian the Apostate, relative to Antioch the Temple and 
sacred grove of Daphne, that the reader will be able to com- 
prehend from his florid, and too glowing description, most. of the 
allusions to these subjects contained in the poem. ‘The passage 
oceurs in his twenty-third chapter. 
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« The martyrologists have dwelt almost exclusively on the out- 
ward and bodily sufferings of the early Christians. They have 
described with almost anatomical precision the various methods of 
torture. The consequence has been, the neglect of their writings; in 

erusing which a mind of the least sensibility shrinks with such 
foathing and abhorrence from the tedious detail of suffering, as to 
become insensible to the calm resignation, the simple devotion, 
the exulting hope of the sufferer. But these writers have rarel 
and briefly noticed the internal and mental agonies to which the 
same circumstances inevitably exposed the converts. The surren- 
der of life, when it appeared most highly gifted with the blessings 
of Providence; the literal abandonment of this world, when all its 
pleasures, its riches,andits glories were in thelr power; the violent 
severing of those ties, which the gentle spirit of Christianity had 
the more endeared; the self-denial not of the ungodly lusts, but 
of the most innocent affections; that last and most awful conflict, 
when “ brother delivered brother unto death, and the father the 
child,” when “ a man’sfoes were those of his own household,?”— 
it was from such trials, not those of the fire and the stake alone, 
that the meek religion of Christ came ferth triumphant. In such a 
situation it has been my object to represent the mind of a young 
and tender female; and [ have opposed to Christianity the most 
beautiful and the most natural of Heathen superstitions—the wor- 
ship of the Sun. The reader, itis tobe hoped, will recollect 
that although the following poem is in most part a work of imagi- 
nation, there were multitudes who really laid down their lives for 
the faith of Christ under circumstances equally appalling and 
afflictive; for that faith, to the truth or falsehood of which they 
had demonstrative evidence in their power and in their posses- 
sion.” (Intr. p. 5—7.) 

The heroine, Margarita, the converted daughter of the heathen 
priest Callias, is thus exquisitely described: 


M acer. What, then, is wanting? 
Second Priest. What, but the crown and palm-like grace of all, 
The sacred virgin, on whose footsteps Beauty 
Waits like a handmaid; whose most peerless form, 
Light as embodied air, and pure as ivory 
Thrice polish’d by the skilful statuary, 
Moves in the priestess’ long and flowing robes, 
While our scarce-erring worship doth adore 
The servant rather than the God. 
Third Priest. The maid 
Whose living lyre so eloquently speaks, 
From the deserted grove the silent birds 
Hang hovering o’er her; and we human hearers 
Stand breathless as the marbles on the walls, 
That even themselves seem touch’d to listening life, 
All animate with the inspiring ecstasy. 
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First Roman. Thou meanst the daughter of the holy Calliag; 
I once beheld her, when thronging people 
Prest round, yet parted still to give her way, 
Even as the blue enamour’d waves, when first 
The sea-born Goddess in her rosy shell 
Sail’d the calm ocean. 

Second Priest. Margarita, come, 
Come in thy zoneless grace, thy flowing locks 
Crown’d with the laurel of the God; the lyre 
Accordant to thy slow ane musical steps, 
As grateful ’twould return the harmony, 
That from thy touch it wins. 

Third Priest. Come, Margarita, 
This long. this bashful. timorous delay 
Beseems thee well, and thou wilt come the lovelier, 
Even like a late long look’d-for flower in spring. 

Second Priest. Still silent! some one of the sacred priests 

Enter, and in Apolio’s name call forth 
The tardy maiden. (P. 1214.) 


Our readers have thus seen the almost angelic vision; they shall 
now catch a few accents from her ee: as they vurst from herin her 


lonely musings in the grove of Daphne, in the sweet tranquillity 
of a summer’s evening. 


Oh, thou polluted, yet most lovely grove! 
Hath the Almighty breathed o’er all thy bowers 
An everlasting spring, and paved thy walks 
With amaranthine flowers—are but the wind, 

W hose breath is gentle, suffer’d to entangle 

Their light wings, not unwilling prisoners; 

In thy thick branches, there to make sweet murmurs 
With the bees’ hum, and melodies of birds, 

And all the voices of the hundred fountains, 

That drops translucent from the mountain’s side, 
And lull themselves along their level course 

To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds; 

And all for foul idolatry, or worse, 

To make itself an home and sanctuary? 

Oh, second Eden, like the first, defiled 

With sin! even like thy human habitants, 

Thy winds and flowers and waters have forgot 
The gracious hand that made them, ministers 
Voluptuous to man’s transgressions—all 

Save thou, sweet nightingale! that like myself, 
Pourest alone thy melancholy song 

To silence and to God ——not undisturb’d— 
The velvet turf gives up a quickening sound 
Of coming steps:—Oh, thou that luv’st the holy, 
Protect me from the sinful—from myself! 

*T was what I fear’c—Olybius! (P. 26, 27.) 


We wish we could afford to introduce our readers toa scene of 


yet deeper pathos; the scene in which the fond but bigoted Callias 


first becomes acquainted with the conversion of his daughter te 
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the Christian faith; but it is impossible to omit the following 
part of the dialogue. 


Callas. Lightnings blast——not thee, 


But those that by their subtle incantations 
Have wrought upon thy innocent soul! 
Look there .— 

Margarita. Father, Ill follow thee where’er thou wilt: 
Thou dost not mean this cruel violence 
With which thou dragg’st me on. 

Callas. Dost not behold him, 
Thy God ! thy father’s God! the God of Antioch ! 
And feel’st thou not the cold and silent awe, 

That emanates from his immortal presence 

O’er all the breathless temple? Dar’st thou see 
The terrible brightness of the wrath that burns 

On his arch’d brow? Lo, how the indignation 
Swells in each strong dilated limb! his stature 
Grows loftier; and the roof, the quaking pavement, 
The shadowy pillars, all the temple feels 

The offended God !—I dare not look again, 

Dar’st thou? 

Margarita. I see a silent shape of stone, 
In which the majesty of human passion 
Is to the life express’d. A noble image, 

But wrought by mortal hands, upon a model 
As mortal as themselves. 

Callias. Ha! look again, then, 
There in the east. Mark how the purple clouds 
Throng to pavilion him: the officious winds 
Pant forth to purify his azure path 
From night’s dun vapours and fast-scattering mists. 
The glad earth wakes in adoration; all * 

The voices of all animate things lift up 
Tumultuous orisons; the spacious world 

Lives but in him, that is its life. But he, 
Disdainful of the universal homage, 

Holds his calm way, and vindicates for his own 
Th’ illimitable heavens, in solitude 

Of peerless glory unapproachable. 

What means thy proud undazzled look, to adore 
Or mock, ungracious? 

Margarita, On yon burning orb 
I gaze and say,—Thou mightiest work of him 
That launch’d thee forth, a golden-crowned bridegroom, 
To hang thy everlasting nuptial lamp 
In the exulting heavens. In thee the light, 
Creation’s eldest born, was tabernacled. 

To thee was given to quicken slumbering nature, 
And lead the seasons’ slow vicissitude 

Over the fertile breast of mother earth; 

Till men began to stoop their groveling prayers 
From the Aimighty Sire of all to thee. 

And I will add,—Thou universal emblem 
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Hung in the forehead of the all-seenm heavens, 
Of him, that with the light of righteousness 
Dawn’d on our latter days: the visitant dayspring 
Of the benighted world. Enduring splendour! 
Giant refresh’d ! that evermore renew’st 

Thy flaming strength; nor ever shalt thou cease, 
With time coeval, even till Time itself 

Hath perish’d ineternity. Then thou 

Shalt own, from thy apparent deity 

Debased, thy mortal nature, from the sky 
Withering before the all-enlightening Lamb, 
Whose radiant throne shall quench all other fires. (P.47—50.) 


Margarita’s account of her conversion to Christianity, with the 


evening song of the maidens heard atadistance from her dungeon 
are too beautiful to be passed by. 


Callas. Hard heart ! 
Credulous of all but thy fond father’s sorrows, 
Thou wilt believe each wild and monstrous tale 
Of this fond faith. 

Margarita. I dare not disbelieve 
What the dark grave hath cast the buried forth 
To utter: to whose visible furm on earth 
After the cross expiring men have written 
Their witness in their blood. 

Callias. Whence learnt thou this ? 
Tell me, my child; for sorrow’s weariness 
Is now so heavy on me, I can listen 
Norrave. Come, sit we down on this coarse straw, 
Thy only couch—thine, that wert wont to lie 
On the soft plumage of the swan, that shamed not 
Thy spotless limbs—Come. 

Margarita. Dost thou not remember 
When Decius was the Emperor, how he came 
To Antioch, and when holy Babylas 
Withstood his entrance to the Christian church, 
Frantic with wrath, he bade them drag him forth 
To cruel death? Serene the old man walk’d 
The crowded streets; at every pause the yell 
Of the mad people made, his voice was heard 
Blessing God’s bounty, or imploring pardon 
Upon the barbarous hosts that smote him on. 
Then didst thou hold me up, a laughing child, 

To gaze on that sad spectacle. He pass’d, 
And look’d on me with such a gentle sorrow; 
The pallid patience of his brow toward me 
Seem’d softening to a smile of deepest love. 
When all around me mock’d, and howl’d, and laugh’d, 
God gave me grace toweep. In after time 
That face would on my noontide dreams return; 
And in the silence of the night I heard 

The murmur of that voice remote, and touch’d 
To an aerial sweetness, like soft music 

Over a tractof waters. My young soul 
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Lay wrapt in wonder, how that meek old man 

Could suffer with such unrepining calmness, 

Tilllate I learnt the faith for which he suffer’d, 

And wonder’d then nomore. Thou’rt weeping, too— 
Oh Jesus, hast thou moved his heart ? 

Callias. Away! 
Insatiate of thy father’s misery, 

Wouldst have the torturers wring the few chill drops 
Of blood that linger in these wither’d veins? 

Margarita. I'd have thee with me in the crangeless heavens, 
Where we should part no more; reclined together 
Far from the violence of this wretched world; 
Emparadised in bliss, to which the Elysium 
Dream’d by fond poets were a barren waste. 

Callias. Would we were there, or any where but here, 
Where the cold damps are oozing from the walls, 

And the thick darkness presses like a weight 

Upon the eyelids. Daughter, when thou served’st 
Thy father’s Gods, thou wert not thus: the sun 

Was briglitest where thou wert—beneath thy feet 
Flowers grew. Thou sat’st like some unclouded star, 
Insphered in thine own hgat and joy, and mad’st 

The world around thee beauteous; now, cold earth 
Must be thy couch to-night, to-morrow morn —— 
What means that music?—Oh, I used to love 
Those evening harpings once, my child! 

Margarita. I hear 
The maids; beneath the twilight they are thronging 
To Daphne, and they carol as they pass. 

Callias. Thou canst not go. 

Margarita. Lament not that, my father. ’ 

Callias. Thou must breathe here the damp and stifling air. 

Margarita. Nay, listen not, 

Callias. They call us hence.—Ah me, 
My gentle child, in vain wouldst thou distract 
My rapt attention from each well known note, 

Once hallow’d to mine ear by thine own voice, 
Which erst made Antioch vacant, drawing after thee 
The thronging youth, which cluster’d all around thee 
Like bees around their queen, the happiest they 
That were the nearest. Oh, my child! my child! 
Thou canst not yet be blotted from their memory. 
And [ll go forth, and kneel at every foot, 

To the stern Prefect show my hoary hair, 

And sue for mercy on myself, not thee. 

Margarita. Go not, my father. 

Callias. Cling not round me thus, 
There, there, even there repose upon the straw, 

Nay, let me go, or ’11——but I’ve no power, 

Thou heed’st not now my anger or my love; 

So, so farewell, then, and our Gods or thine, 

Or all that have the power to bless, be with thee! [ Departs. 





In every part of the poem the author has thrown around Mar- 
garita an almost unearthly loveliness. She would form a delight- 
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ful study for a painter, and we could almost fancy while we read, 
tl that we see before us those ideal forms of sainted maidens which 
i the artists of Italy beheld in their golden slumbers, and transfer- 

red uninjured to their imperishable canvass. Let the reader listen 
to the following prayer of the meek victim, and to the glowing 
chorus that follows it, and deny, if he can, to our author a very 


high and dignified station amongst the purest, the tenderest, and 
the most Christian of living poets. 
THE PRISON. 
Margarita. Oh Lord! thou oft hast sent thy plumed angele, 
. And with their silent presence they have awed 

. The Heathen’s violence to a placid peace. 
| The ravening beasts have laid their fawning heads 
In love upon the lap of him, whom man 
Had cast them for their prey: and fires have burn’d 
Unharming, like the glory ofa star, 
Round the pale brows of maidens; and the chains 
Have dropt, like wither’d flax, from galled limbs; 
And whom the infuriate people led to death, 
They have fallen down, and worshipp’d as a deity. 

But thou hast sent a kindlier boon to me, 
A soft prophetic peace, that soothes my soul, 
Like music, to an heavenly harmony. 
For in my slumber a bright being came, 
And with faint steps my father follow’d him, 
Up through the argent fields, and there we met 
And felt the joy of tears without the pain. 

What’s here? the bridal vestments, and the veil 
Of saffron, and the garden flowers. Olybius, 
Dost think to tempt me now, when all my thoughts, 
Like the soft dews of evening, are drawn up 
To heaven, but not to fall and taint themselves 
Withearth again? My inmost soul last night 
Was wrung to think of our eternal parting; 
But now my voice may tremble, while, I say 
‘«¢ God’s will be done!” yet I have strength to say it. 

But thou, oh morn! the last that e’er shall dawn 
) Through earthly mists on my sad eyes—Oh blue, 
And beautiful even here, and fragrant morn, 
Mother of gentle airs and blushing hues! 
That bearest, too, in thy fair hand the key 
To which the harmonious gates of Paradise 
Unfold;—bright opening of immortal day! 
That ne’er shalt know a setting, but shalt shine 
Round me for ever on the crystal floors 
Where blessed Spirits tread. My bridal morn, 
In which my soul is wedded to its Lord, 
I may not hail thee in a mourner’s garb: 
Mine earthly limbs shall wear their nuptial robes, 
And my locks bloom once more with flowers that fade. 
But I must haste, I hear the trumpet’s voice. 
Acclaiming thousands answer-——yet I fear not. 
Oh Lord! support me, and I shall not fear. 
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But hark! the maidens are abroad to hail 


Their God; we answer through our prison grates. 
Hark! 


CHORUS OF HEATHEN MAIDENS- 


Now glory to the God, who breaks, 
The monarch of the realms on high; 
And with his trampling chariot shakes 
The azure pavement of the sky. 
The steeds, for human eyes too bright, 
Before the yoke of chrysolite 
Pant, while he springs upon his way, 
The beardless youth divine, who bathes the world in day. 


CHORUS OF CHRISTIANS (from the prison). 


Now glory to the God, whose throne, 
Far from this world obscure and dim, 
Holds its eternal state alone 
Beyond the flight of Seraphim: 
The God, whose one omnific word 
Yon orb of flame obedient heard, 
And from the abyss in fulness sprang, 
While all the blazing heavens with shouts of triumph rang. 
Heathens. Now glory to the God, that still 
Through the pale Signs his car hath roll’d, 
Nor ought but his imperious will 
F’er those rebellious steeds controll’d. 
Nor ever from the birth of time 
Ceased he from forth the Eastern clime, 
Heaven’s loftiest steep his way to make 
To where his flaming whells the Hesperian waters slake. 
Christains. Now glory to the God, that laid 
His mandate on yon king of day; 
The master-call the Sun obey’d, 
And forced his headlong steeds to stay, 
To pour a long unbroken noon 
O’er the red vale of Ajalon; 
By night uncheck’d fierce Joshua’s sword 
A double harvest sone ¢ of vengeance for the Lord. 
Heathens. Now glory tothe God, whose blaze 
The scatter’d hosts of darkness fly; 
The stars before his conquering rays 
Yield the dominion of the sky; 
Nor e’er doth ancient Night presume 
Her gloomy state to reassume; 
While he the wide world rules alone, 


And high o’er men and Gods drives on his firewheel’d throne. 


Christains. Now glory to the Lord, whose Cross 

Consenting nature shrinking saw; 

Mourning the dark world’s heavier loss, 
The conscious Sun in silent awe 

W ithdrew into the depths of gloom; 

The horror of that awful doom 

Quench’d for three hours the noontide light, 

And wrapt the guilt-shak’n earth in deep untimely night. 
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, 3 Heathens. Now glory to the God, that wakes 
we With vengeance in his fiery speed, 


‘ To wreak his wrath impatient breaks 
rH i On every guilty godless head; 

fy Hasty he mounts his early road, 

Mt And pours his brightest beams abroad: 

i And looks down fierce with jocund light 


To see his fame avenged, his vindicated rite. 
ths Christians. Nowglory to the Christ, whose love 
; Even now prepares our seats of rest, 
And in his golden courts above 
Enrols us mid his chosen Blest; 
Even now our martyr robes of light 
Are weaving of heaven’s purest white, 
And we, before thy course is done, 
Shall shine more bright than thou, oh vainly-worshipp’d Sun! 


(P. 117—123.) 


We must trespass, if it be a trespass, with another passage of 
the richest and most lofty character. 


Margarita. What means yon blaze on high? 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending. 
I see the star-pav’d land, 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows ascending. 
Some with their wings dispread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some mission of God’s love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration starting; 
Behold! the appointed messengers are they, 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away, 
Higher and higher still; 
More lofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling. 
| Cherub and Seraph pace 
; The illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes from their white shoulders swelling. 
From all the harping throng 
Bursts the tumultuous song, 
ii Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring, 
i Hosanna o’er Hosanna louder soaring; 
That faintly echoing down to earthly ears, 
Hath seem’d the consort sweet of the harmonious spheres. 
Still my rapt spirit mounts, 
And lo! beside the founts 
Of flowing light Christ’s chosen Saints reclining; 
4 Distinct amid the blaze 
a Their palm-crown’d heads they raise, 
Their white robes even through that o’erpowering lustre shining. 
Each in his place of state, 
Long the bright Twelve have sate, 
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O’er the celestial Sion high uplifted, 
While those with deep prophetic raptures gifted, 
Where Life’s glad river rolls its tideless streams, 
Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly dreams. 
Again—lI see again 
The great victorious train, 
The Martyr Army from their toils reposing: 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air; 
Even their immortal limbs, the signs of wounds disclosing. 
Oh, holy Stephen! thou 
Art there, and on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying, 
When under the heap’d stones in anguish lying 
Thy clasping hands were fondly spread to heaven, 
And thy last accents pray’d thy foes might be forgiven. 
Beyond! ah, who is there 
With the white snowy hair? 
’ Tis he—’ tis he the Son of Man appearing! 
At the right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph Host behold with awe and fearing. 
O’er him the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’erarching. 
Hark— thunders from his throne, like steel-clad armies marching— 
The Christ! the Christ commands us to his home! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we come! 
(P. 146—149. 


The catastrophe is conducted with considerable skill. The 
reader, indeed, knows beforehand that the sainted heroine is to 
fall a sacrifice to the fury of her heathen persecutors, but the cir- 
cumstances are so artfully managed, that the interest is kept u 
to the last; at least till the account of her martyrdom, at which 
point the piece ought to have concluded. The subsequent popular 
suffrage to Christianity in consequence of the affecting death of 
Margarita, with the “Christian Hymn” that follows, however 
pleasing in themselves, are extrinsic to the catastrophe, and ought 
not, if introduced at all, to have occupied more than a simple 
notice after itis known. Addison blames Milton for admitting 
the two concluding lines of the Paradise Lost; the poem, he 
thinks, should have ended with, 

‘¢ The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.”’ 


The addition of 


‘They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way,” 


he objects ta, chiefly from its renewing in the mind of the reader 
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that anguish which had been pretty well laid aside by the consi- 
deration that the primeeval pair were under the protection of a kind 
and unerring Providence. We are not quite persuaded of the 
justness of the criticism; but, if it be correct, Mr. Milman ma 
plead the very same reason for lengthening his poem beyond the 
catastrophe, which Addison alleges for curtailing Milton’s,—the 
repose and satisfaction of the reader; which certainly are much 
augmented by the conversion, though by the way, not a very 
reasonable one, of Calhias and the multitude, and the hymn with 
which the poem concludes. We liave space for but one citation, 
namely, the part which narrates the circumstances of the martyr- 
dom, which the poet has classically kept out of sight. 

‘‘ Non tamen, intus 
| Digna geri, promas in scenam; multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia prasens; 


A Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet. 
; Aut humana palam coquet exta nefarius Atreus.”’ 


The passage is as follows: 


Speak to me, I charge you, 
Nor let mine own voice, like an evil omen, 
E : Load the hot air, unanswer’d. 
i Callias. Hark! 
V opiscus. Didst hear it? 
That shriek, as though some barbarous foe had scaled 
The city walls. 
Olybius. Is’t horror or compassion? 
Or both? 
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The above. Fourtu OFFricer. 
Olybius. What means thy hurried look? Speak—speak! 
Though thy words blast like lightning. 


Officer. Mighty Prefect, 
The apostate Priestess Margarita 
Olybius. How? 
Where’s Macer? 
} Officer. By the dead. 
| | Olybrius. What dead? 





Officer. Remove 
i Thy sword, which thou dost brandish at my throat, 
) . And I shall answer. 
i Olybius. Speak and instantly, 
Or I will dash thee down, and trample from thee 
| Thy hideous secret. 
Officer. It is nothing hideous— 
*Tis but the enemy of our faith—She died 
Nobly, in truth—but 
Callias. Dead! she is not dead! 
Thou liest! I have his oath, the Prefect’s oath; 
He I had forgot it in my fears, but now 
I well rememher, that she should not die. 
Faugh! who will trust in Gods and men like these? 
Olybius. Slave! Slave! dost mock me? Better twere for thee 
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That this be false, than if thou’dst found a treasure 
To purchase kingdoms. 
Officer. Hear me but a while. 
She had beheld each sad and crue} death, 
And if she shudder’d, ’twas as one that strives 
With nature’s soft infirmity of pity, 
One look to heaven restoring all he»calmness; 
Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 
And she shed tears for him. Then led they forth 
Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 
Of Callias, and a parting in the throng, 
Proclaim’d her father’s coming. Forth she sprang, 
And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s knees, and said 
‘* Thou know’st me, when thou laid’st on thy sick bed 
‘¢ Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow. 
‘There was an infant play’d about thy chamber, 
‘** And thy pale cheek would smile and weep at once, 
‘*¢ Gazing upon that almost orphan’d child— 
‘* Qh! by its dear and precious memory, 
‘* ] do beseech thee, slay me first and quickly; 
‘* *Tis that my father may not see my death.” 
Cailias. Ob cruel kindness! and I would have closed 
Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle pressure; 
I would have smooth’d thy beauteous limbs, and laid 
My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 
Olybius. Good father! once I thought to call thee so, 
How do I envy thee this her last fondness; 
She had no dying thought of me.—Go on. 
Officer. With that the headsman wiped from his swarth cheeks, 
A moisture like to tears. But she, meanwhile, 
On the cold block composed her head, and cross’d 
Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heaved, 
She was so tranquil; cautious, lest her garments 
Should play the traitors to her modest care. 
And as the cold wind touch’d her naked neck, 
And fann’d away the few unbraided hairs, 
Blushes o’erspread her face, and she look’d up 
As softly to reproach his tardiness: 
And some fell down upon their knees, some clasp’d 
Their hands, enamour’d even to adoration 
Of that half-smiling face and bending form. 
Callias. -But he—but he—the savage executioner 
Officer. He trembled. 
Callias. Ha! God’s blessing on his head! 
And the axe slid from out his p&lsied hand? 
Officer. He gave it to another. 
Callias. And—— 
Officer. It fell. 
Caliias. I see it, 
I see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood!—my daughter’s blood! 
Off—let me loose. 
Officer. Where goest thou? 
Callias. To the @hristian, 
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A Scotch Witness. 


To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow her as quickly as I may. 


(P. 157—162.) 

In this day of “rebuke and blasphemy,” when so many writers, 
m poetry and prose, are sapping the faith and morals of the people 
by their productions, we cannot forbear thanking the writer ol 
this poem for displaying Christianity in so beautiful a light, as 
contrasted with the fairest forms of heathenism. It is something 
gained to the cause of truth, to have our associations and feelings 
engaged on the right rather than the wrong side as respects the 
Gospel even as a system; though const ete happier are those 
who, alluread by the exquisite proportions of the exterior of the 
temple, are persuaded to enter its hallowed walls, and to fix 
their abode within the precincts of the spiritual “ Beauty of 
Holiness.” 








EXAMINATION OF A WITNESS BEFORE THE SCOTS JURY COURT, 


The following examination took place in a question tried in the 
above mentioned court, between the trustees on the Queensferry 
passage and the town of Kirkaldy. ‘The witness was called on the 
part of the trustees, and apparently full of their interest. The 
counsel having heard that the man had received a present of a 
coat from the clerk to the trustees before coming to attend the tri- 
al, thought proper to interrogate him on that point; as by proving 
this it would have the effect of setting aside his testimony. 

Q. Pray where did you getthatcoat? The witness looking ob- 
liquely down tothe sleeve of his coat, and from thence to the coun- 
sel—with a mixture of effrontery and confusion, exclaimed, 

Coat, coat, Sir? whare got I that coat. 

I wish to know where you got that coat? 

May be ye ken whare I got it? 

No, but we wish to know from whom you got it? 

Did ye gie me that coat? 

Tell the jury where you got that coat. 

What’s your business wi’ that? 

It is material that you tell the court where you got that coat. 
’Am no’ obliged to tell about ma coat? 

Do you recollect whether you bought that coat, or whether it 
was given to you? 

A. I canna recollect every thing about ma coats; whan I get 
them, or whare I get them. 

Q. You said you recollected perfectly well about the boats 40 
Jyears ago; ad the people who lived about Kirkaldy then, and 
ohn More’s boat; and can you not remember where you got the 
coat you have on at present? 
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A. ’Am no going to say ony thing about coats. 

Q. Did Mr. Douglass, clerk to the trustees, give you that coat? 

A. How do you ken ony thing about that? 

Q. I ask youdid Mr. Douglass, &c. 

A. ’Am no bound to answer that question, but merely to tell 
the truth. 

Q. So you wont tell where you got that coat? 

A. I didnaget the coat to do ony thing wrong for’t; I didna en- 
gage to say ony thing that wasna true. 

The Lord Chief Commissioner, when the witness was going out 
of the box, called him back, and observed, “the court wish to 
know from you something farther about this coat. It is not be- 
lieved that you got it improperly, or that there is any reason for 
your concealing it. You have been disinclined to speak about it, 
thinking there was something of insult or reproach in the questions 
put from the bar. You must be sensible that the bench can have 
no such intention, and it is for your credit, and the sake of your 
testimony, to disclose fairly where you got it. ‘There may be dis- 
credit in concealing, but none in telling where you got it.” 

Q. Where did you get the coat? 

A. ’Am no obliged to tell about ma coat. 

Q. True; you are not obliged to tell where you got it; but it is 
for your own credit to tell. 

A. Ididna come here to tell about coats, but to tell about boats 
and pinnaces. 

a. If you do not tell, I must throw aside your evidence alto- 
gether. 

A. ’Am no gaun to say ony thing about ma coat; ’am no obliged 
to say ony thing about it. 

Witness went away and was called back by Lord Gillies. 

Q. How long have you had that coat? 

A. I dinna ken how long | hae had ma coat. I hae plenty o’ 
coats. I dinna mind about this coat or that coat. 

Q. Do you remember any thing near the time; have youhad ita 
year, a month, ora week? Ilave you had it a week? 

A. Hoot ay, I dare say I may. 

Q. Have you had it a month? 

A. I dinna ken; I cam here to speak about boats, and no about 
coats. 

Q. Did you buy the coat? 

A. I didna mind what coat I bought, or what I got. 

The evidence of this witness was rejected. 
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i THE WHITE-HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE.* 


Tuis distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful of his tribe 
in this part of the world, and the adopted emblem of our country, 
| is entitled to particular notice. 
| He has been long known to naturalists, being common in both 
continents, and occasionally met with from a very high northern 
latitude, to the borders of the torrid zone, but wr in the 
vicinity of the sea, and along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and 
large rivers. Formed by nature for braving the severest cold: 
feeding equally on the produce of the sea and the land; possessing 
powers of flight capable of outstripping even the tempests them- 
selves; unawed by any thing but man; and from the ethereal 
heights to which he soars, looking abroad, at one glance, on an 
immeasurable expanse of forests, fields, lakes and ocean, deep be- 
low him, he appears indifferent to the changes of temperature; as, 
in a few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, from the 
lower to the higher regions of the atmosphere, the abode of 
et eternal cold, and from thence descend at will to the torrid or 
a: the arctic regions of the earth. He is therefore found at all 
seasons in the countries he inhabits; but prefers the borders of 
iy lakes and rivers, from the great partiality he has for fish. 
In procuring these he displays, in a very singular manner, the 

Hf, genius and energy of his character, whichis fierce, contemplative, 
ty daring, and tyrannical; attributes not exerted but on particular 
iP ii occasions; but when put forth, overpowering all opposition. Ele- 
1 vated on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands 
a wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calm] 
to contemplate the motions of the various feathered tribes that 
i) pursue their busy avocations below; the snow white gulls 
| slowly winnowing the air, the busy tringee coursing along the 
sands; trains of ducks streaming over the surface; silent and 
\ watchful cranes, intent and wading; clamorous crows, and all the 
Bi winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast magazine 
Hat of nature. High over all these hovers one, whose action instantly 
bat arrests all his attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and 
Beh sudden suspension in air, he knows him tobe the fish-hawk, 
settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His eye kindles 
) at the sight and balancing himself, with half opened wings, on 
3) the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from 
ay" heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, the roar of 
i its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surges foam around! At this moment the eager looks of the 
Eagle are all ardor, and ievelling his neck for flight, he sees the 
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‘ fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mount- 
ing in the air with screams of exultation. ‘These are the signal 






for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives chase, 





* Falco Leucocephalus. Wilson’s Ornithology. 
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soon gains onthe fish-hawk, each exerts his utmost to mount above 
the other, displaying in these rencontres the most elegant and sub- 
lime eerial evolutions. The unincumbered Eagle rapi y advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his fish: the Eagle poising himself for a moment, as 
if to take a more certain aim Tadkenda Be a whirlwind, snatches 
it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill gotten 
booty silently away to the woods. 

These predatory attacks and defensive maneeuvres of the Eagle 
and the fish-hawk, are matters of daily observation along the 
whole of our sea board, from Georgia to New England, and fre- 
quently excite great interest in the spectators. Sympathy, how- 
ever, on this as on most other occasions, generally takes side with 
the honest and laborious sufferer, in opposition to the attacks of 
power, injustice and rapacity, qualities for which our hero is so gen- 
erally notorious, and which, in his superior, man, are certainly de- 
testable. As for the feelings of the poor fish they seem altogether 
out of the question. 

When driven, as he sometimes is, by the combined courage 
and perseverance of the fish-hawks from their neighbourhood, and 
forced to hunt for himself, he retires more inland in search of 
young pigs, of which he destroys great numbers. In the lower parts 
of Virginia and North Carolina, where the inhabitants raise vast 
herds of those animals, complaints are very general against him. 
He also destroys young lambs in the early part of spring; and 
will sometimes attack old-sickly sheep, aiming furiously at their 
eyes. 

"In corroboration of the remarks I have myself made on the man- 
ners of the Bald-eagle, many accounts have reached me from va- 
rious persons of respectability, living on or near the sea coast; 
the substance of all these I shall endeavour to incorporate with 
the present account. 

Mr. John L. Gardiner, who resides on an island of three thou- 
sand acres, about three miles from the eastern pointof Long Island, 
from which it is separated by Gardiner’s bay, and who has 
consequently many opportunities of observing the habits of these 
birds, has favoured me with a number of interesting particulars on 
this subject: for which I beg leave thus publicly to return my 
grateful acknowledgment. 

“ The Bald-eagles,” says this gentleman, “ remain on this island 
during the whole winter. They can be most easily discovered 
in the evenings, by their loud snoring while asleep on high oak 
trees; and when awake their hearing seems to be nearly as good 
as their sight. I think I mentioned to you that I had myself seen 
one flying with a lamb ten days old, and whichit dropped on the 
ground, from about ten or twelve feet high. The struggling of the 
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lamb, more than its weight, prevented its carrying it away. My run- 
ning, hallooing, and being very near, might prevent its completing 
its design. It had broke the back in the act of seizing it; an 
I was under the necessity of killing it outright to prevent its 
misery. The lamb’s dam seemed to be astonished at seeing its 
innocent offspring borne off into the air by a bird. 

«I was lately told,” continues Mr. Gardiner, “by a man of 
truth, that he saw an Eagle rob a hawk of its fish, and the hawk 
seemed so enraged as to fly down at the Eagle, while the Eagle 
very deliberately, in the air, threw himself partly over on his 
back, and while he grasped in one foot the fish, extended the 
other to threaten or seize the hawk. I have known several 
hawks unite to attack the Eagle; but never knew a single one to do 
it. The Eagle seems to regard the hawks as the hawks do the 
kingbirds, only as teasing troublesome fellows.” 

From the same intelligent and obliging friend I lately received 
a well preserved skin of the Bald-eagle, which, from its appearance, 
and the note which accompanied it, seems to have belonged to 
a very formidable individual. «It was shot,” says Mr. Gardiner, 
“last winter, on this island, and weighed thirteen pounds, mea- 
sured three feet in length, and seven from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings, was extremely fierce looking; though wounded would turn 
his back to ne one; fastened his claws into the head of a dog and 
was with ay disengaged. I have rode on horseback within 
five or sixrods of one, whe, by his bold demeanor, raising his fea- 
thers, &c. seemed willing to dispute the ground with its owner. 
The crop of the present was full of mutton from my part-blood 
merinos; and his intestines contained feathers, which he probably 
devoured with a duck or winter gull, as I observed an entire foot 
and leg of some water fowl. i had two killed previous to this 
which weighed ten pounds avoirdupois each.” 

The intrepidity of character, mentioned above, may be farther 
illustrated by the following fact, which occurred a few years ago 
near Great Egg Harbour, New Jersey. A woman who happened 
to be weeding in the garden, had set her child down near, to amuse 
itself while she was at work; when a sudden and extraordinary 
rushing sound, and a scream from her child alarmed her, and 
starting up she beheld the infant thrown down, and dragged some 
few feet, and a large Bald-eagle bearing off a fragment of its frock, 
which, being the only part seized, and giving way, providentially 
saved the life of the infant. 

The appetite of the Bald-eagle, though it is habituated to long 
fasting, is of the most voracious and often the most indelicate 
kind. Fish, when he can obtain them, are preferred to all other 
fare. Young lambs and pigs are dainty morsels, and made free 
with on all favourable occasions. Ducks, geese, gulls and other 
sea fowl, are also seized with avidity. The most putrid carrion, 
when nothing better can behad, is acceptable; and the collected 
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groups of gormandizing vultures, on the approach of this dignifi- 
ed personage, instantly disperse, and make way for their master, 
waiting his departure in sullen silence, and at a respectful dis- 
tance, on the adjacent trees. 

In one of those partial migrations of the squirrels, that some- 
times take place in our western forests, many thousands of them 
were drowned in attempting to cross the Ohio; and ata certain 
place not far from Wheeling, a prodigious number of their dead 
bodies were floated to the shore by an eddy. Here the vultures 
assembled in great force, and had regaled themselves for some 
time, when a Bald-eagle made his appearance, and took sole posses- 
sion of the premises, keeping all the vultures at their proper dis- 
tance for several days. He has also been seen navigating the 
same river on a floating carrion, though scarcely raised above the 
surface of the water, and tugging at the carcase, regardles of snags, 
sawyers, planters or shallows. He sometimes carries his tyran- 
ny to great extremes against the vultures. In hard times, when 
food happens to be scarce, should he accidentally meet with one 
of these whose craw is crammed with carrion, he attacks it fierce- 
ly in the air; the cowardly vulture instantly disgorges, and the 
delicious contents are snatched up by the Eagle before they reach 
the ground, 

The nest of this species is generally fixed on a very large tree, 
often in a swamp, or morass, and difficult to be ascended. On 
some noted tree of this description, often a pine or cypress, the 
Bald-eagle builds, year after year, for a long series of years. When 
both at and female have been shot from the nest, another pair 
has soon after taken possession. ‘The nest is large, being added 
to and repaired every season, until it becomes a black prominent 
mass, observable ata considerable distance. Itis formed of large 
sticks, sods, earthy rubbish, hay, moss, &c. Many persons have 
stated to me that the female lays first a single egg, and that after 
having sat on it for some time she lays another; when the first is 
hatched, the warmth of that, it is supposed, hatches the other. 
Whether this be correct or not, I cannot determine; but a very 
respectable gentleman of Virginia assured me that he saw a large 
tree cut down, containing the nest of a Bald-eagle,in which were 
two young, one of which appeared nearly three times as large as 
the other. As a proof of their attachment to their young, a person 
near Norfolk informed me, that in cleaning a piece of woods on 
his farm, they met with a large dead pine tree, on which was a 
Bald-eagle’s nest and young. The tree being on fire more than 
half way up, and the flames rapidly ascending, the parent Eagle 
darted around and among the flames, until her plumage was so 
much injured that it was with difficulty she could make her escape; 
and even then, she several times attempted to return to relieve 
her offspring. 

No bird provides more abundantly for its young than the Bald- 
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eagle. Fish are daily carried tothem in numbers, so that they 
sometimes lie scattered round the tree, and the putrid smell of the 
nest may be distinguished at the distance of several hundred yards. 
The young are at “first covered with a thick whitish or cream-co- 
loured cottony down; they gradually become of a gray colour as 
their plumage develops itself; continue of the brown-gray until the 
third year, when the white begins to make its appearance on the 
head, neck, tail coverts and tail; these by the end of the fourth 
year are completely white, or very slightly tinged with cream; the 
eye also is at first hazel, but gradually brightens into a brilliant 
straw colour, with the white plumage of the head. Such at least 

was the gradual progress of this change, witnessed by —— on a 
very fine specimen ‘brought up bya gentleman, a friend of mine, 
who for a considerable time believed it to be what is usually cal- 
led the Gray-eagle, and was much surprised at the gradual meta- 
morphosis. ‘Lhis will account for the circumstance so frequently 
observed, of the gray and white-headed Eagle being seen togeth- 
er, both being in fact the same species, in different stages ef co- 
lour, according to their difference of age. 

The flight of the Bald-eag!e, when taken into consideration 
with the ardour and energy of his character, is noble and interest- 
ing. Sometimes the human eye can just discern him, like a mi- 
nute-speck, moving in slow curvatures along the face of the hea- 
vens, as if reconnoitering the earth at that immense distance. 
Sometimes he glides along i in a direct horizontal line, at a vast 
height, with expanded and t unmoving wings, till he gradually dis- 
appears in the distant blue ether. Seen. gliding in easy circles 
over the high shores and mountainous cliffs that tower above the 
Hudson and Susquehanna, he attracts the eye of the intelligent 
voyager, and adds great interest to the scenery. At the creat 

cataract of Niagara, there rises from the gulf into which the “falls 
of the Horse-shoe descend, a stupendous column of smoke, or 
spray, reaching to the heavens, and moving offin large black clouds, 
according to the direction of the wind, fori ming avery striking and 
majestic appearance. ‘The Eagles are here seen sailing about, 
sometimes losing themselves in this thick column, and again re- 
appearing in another place, with such ease and elegance of motion, 
as renders the whole truly sublime. 


High o’er the watery uproar, silent seen, 
Sailing sedate in majesty serene, 

Now midst the pillar’d spray sublimely lost, 
And now, emerging down the rapids tost, 
Glides the Bald-eagle, gazing calin and slow, 
O’er all the horrors of the scene below; 
Intent alone to sate himself with blood, 

From the torn victims of the raging flood. 


The white-headed eagle is three feet long, and seven feet in ex- 
tent; the bill is of a rich yellow; cere the same, slightly tinged 
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with green; mouth flesh-colored; tip of the tongue bluish-black the 
head, chief part of the neck, vent, tail-coverts and tail, are white 
in the perfect or old birds of both sexes; in those under three 
years of age these parts are of a gray-brown; the rest of the plu- 
mage is deep dark-brown, each feather tipt with pale brown, light- 
est on the shoulder of the wing, and darkest towards its extremi- 
ties; the conformation of the wing is admirably adapted for the sup- 

ort of solarge a bird; it measures two feet in breadth on the greater 
quills, and sixteen inches on the lesser; the longest primaries are 
twenty inches in length, and upwards of one inch in circumfe- 
rence where they enter the skin; the broadest secondaries are three 
inches in breadth across the vane;the scapulars are very large and 
broad, spreading from the back to the wing, to prevent the air 
from passing through; another range of broad flat feathers, from 
three to ten inches in length, also extend from the lower part 
of the breast to the wing below, for the same purpose; between 
these liesa deep triangular cavity; the thighs are remarkably thick, 


5 i = 
strong and muscular, covered with long feathers pointing back- 


wards, usually called the femoral feathers; the legs, which are 
covered half way below tne knee before, with dark brown downy 
feathers, are of a rich yellow, the colour of ripe Indian corn; feet 
the same; claws blue-black, very large and strong, particularly the 
inner one, which is considerably the largest; soles very rough and 
warty; the eye is sunk under a bony or cartilaginous projection, 
of a pale yellow colour, and is turned considerably forwards, not 
standing parallel with the cheeks; the iris is of a bright straw-col- 
or; upil lack. 

The male is generally two or three inches shorter than the female. 
the white on the head, neck and tail being more tinged with 
yellowish, and its whole appearance less formidable; the brown 
plumage isalso lighter, and the bird, less daring than the female, 
a circumstance common to almost all birds of prey. 

The eagle is said to live to a great age, sixty, eighty, and some 
assert, one hundred years. This circumstance is remarkable, when 
we consider the seeming tntemperate habits of the bird; sometimes 
fasting, through necessity, for several days, and at other times 
gorging itself with animal food till its craw swells out the plumage 
of that part, forming alarge protuberance onthe breast. This, how- 
ever, is its natural food, and for these habits its whole organization 
is particulky adapted. It has not, like men, invented rich wines, 
ardent spirits, and a thousand artificial poisons in the form of 
soups, sauces and sweetmeats. Its food is simple, it indulges 
freely, uses great exercise, breathes the purest air, is healthy, 
vigorous, and long lived. The lords of the creation themselves 
might derive some useful hints from these facts, were they not 
already, in general, too wise, or too proud, to learn from their in- 
feriors, the fowls of the air and the beasts ef the field. 
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THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


BY HANS KELLERMAN, 


[ uaveheard it said,—and they were no fools who said it,—that 
the romance of life was over, that the days of adventure were gone 
by; but how can this be, when so many volumes, quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo, give the lie direct te the assertion? Every body now has 
his adventures; and they who cannot find monsters at home, con- 
trive to make them in a twelvemonth’s tour of the continent. There 
is no fatigue that a genuine tourist will not endure for the sake of 
talking of it afterwards, and if he is not lucky enough to meet 
with any robbers, he is sure to hear of them, which answers his 
purpose every jot as well; nay, I once had a friend who, having 
travelled a whole year to no purpose, flung himself in despair into 
the English river Thames, but by some singular accident swam to 
shore instead of sinking, and afterwards wrote a pretty account,— 
a very pretty account indeed of his drowning and subsequent 
recovery to life. For my own part, however, I have been more 
fortunate; without stirring a step beyond my native city, I have 
seen and done enough to make a decent quarto, allowing the usual 
be of margin. In good truth I may say that no one has 
suffered more for his country than myself, and I have no doubt that 
you will agree with me, that all the terrors which have ever terrified 
poor human nature, whether by ghostor gunpowder, dirk or devil, 
are mere jokes to what I endured on that dreadful day when Vienna 
was bombarded by the French!—the horrible French!—the grinning, 
grimacing,—chattering, swearing,—cringing, dancing,—frog-eating, 
man-killing, French!—But to my story. 

This bombarament of Vienna took place in the year 1809, on 
the 11th of May, at the hour of nine—exactly toa winute. I 
want no memorandum to recollect the date: it cleaves to my 
memory like the first whipping I received at school, and now it is 
my anno domini,—the centre point to which I refer all the past, 
present, and future transactions of my life. Nor will you, my 
kind friends, wonder at it, when you ‘have heard my story; oh, 
it will make your hearts ache, and your eyes run over! It is, in- 
deed, almost too terrible for belief; posterity will hardly credit 
the tale; I shall be called a Trenck,a Tott, a Bruce, a Munchausen; 
but indeed, I only speak the truth, and that too with becoming mo- 
desty; Cesar himself did not tell his tale with greater candour; 
and again, | boldly say, that no one has suffered more for his na- 
tive land than I have done. 

When in the spring of 1809. Napoleon Bonaparte had advanced 
as far as Linz with the whole of the French army, my worthy 
friends and fellow patriots began to have fears for the city of 
Vienna, or,—to, speak it more “correctly,—for themselvesin the 
city of Vienna; for, as to the imperial brick and mortar, that was 
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a trifling consideration. I, as in duty bound, being a colonel of 
volunteers, endeavoured to comfort them, and bade them take 
courage, though in simple verity I did not then know what cou- 
rage was; when, however, on the 10th of May, the Duke of Monte 
Bello appeared before Vienna, I soon learnt what it was not, and 
that knowledge was at least worth the other half of the mystery. 

I felt a cold shudder creep over me at the sight ofthe Frenchmen, 
and I had very little difficulty in bringing over reason to the side 
of fear;—< Is there not danger?” quoth Fran. « Very great,” re- 
plied Reason; “ Is man,” continued Fear, “ educated, clothed, 
and fattened, at so much expense of time, labour, and money, 
only to be shot down like an old crow after all? Would not any 
lean, ignorant, ragged rascal be just as good food for powder, be- 
sides being a great saving to the nation?’—*« Certainly,” replied 
Reason—and certainly Reason was in the right: nobody shall 
persuade me that I have cost myself and my mother so much pain, 
only to be exposed to the discretion of a bullet—a creature that 
is proverbial for the want of discretion—a beast that makes no 
distinction of persons, and would as soon kill a prince as a pea- 
sant; Oh, the thing is not to be thought of; it is not good; it is 
not fit; it is abominable. 

With this conviction, it may be easily supposed, I had no vio- 
lent desire for fighting, though the enemy were Frenchmen; it 
was true, that I heartily hated the whole race of them, but then 
we are not bound to cut the throat of every man who does not 
happen to be to our taste. And yet what was tobe done? As a co- 
lonel of volunteers, I could not handsomley run away from my men 
and indeed, there was much more fear that the lean slaves would 
run away from me, for my legs carried four times the load of any 
given pair in the whole regiment, and therefore were likely to be 
four times as slow in aretreat. Then too, if by any extraordinary 
chance they should stand firm, my plight would not be a jot the 
better; with my rotundity of person L should be a bull’s eye to the 
target, and every gun would be aimed at me; escape would be im- 
possible. 

Such were my reflections in the hungry interval between the 
laying of the cloth and the serving up of dinner, that tedious | 

rologue which all cooks contrive to make as long as possible. 

This day too [ thought it was longer than usual; but at last the 
fish made its appearance; it was a fine carp,and I had just tasted 
enough to be able to say so much, without the imputation of 
rashness, when in bounced my cousin David with the words, “the 
enemy wil attack us this evening.” 

The carp turned to wormwood in my mouth; never in my life 
had I eaten so bitter a morsel, and though few had ever suspected 
me of being a conjuror, yet now I had the faculty of second sight 
and of second hearing too in full perfection. : 
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And coming events cast their shadows before. 


I saw the glitter of the French bayonets, and heard the din 
of the French muskets, though all the time there was neither bayonet 
nor musket within five miles ofthe city. But evening cameand with 
it came, both the one and the other, when by a strange preversion 
of things I could neither see nor hear distinctly: still where my 
safety was concerned, I had a natural instinct which answered 
all the purposes of reason, and I clearly felt that it would never 
do to stay at nome and receive a domiciliary visit from the bombs 
and balls; for in the first place, | reckoned that my quarter would 
be the chief point of attack; and secondly, I held that any one’s 
cellar would be much more convenient on the present occasion 
than my own attics, where the bullets would tumble fresh from 
the air. 

All Vienna now wasin confusion,—dogs barking, children squall- 
ing, women crying and men swearing,—but by this time I had 
acquired inconceivable presence of mind, for while every body 
else was running without any definite object, I knew perfectly 
well which way [ was going. With more speed than I had before 
thought my legs were capable of, I posted off to the opposite side of 
the city, on a visit to my cousin Joseph, or rather to my cousin 
Joseph’s cellar, which at this moment was to me the dearest spot 
on earth. I thought it, however, more civil to make himself the 
ostensible cause of my coming, in which I believe that I only follow 
the fashion of most guests, whose visits are, generally speaking, less 
to the host than to his wine-bins. 

With my cousin I found a stranger, who, by his pale face, evi- 
dently had an eye to the cellar as well as myself. He had ona 
blue-coat, and wore at his side a sabre of most terrific dimensions; 
if it had not been for the newness of his garments I should have 
supposed him to be a poet, for he was as thin as a paper-knife, 
and, with the green feathers in his hat, looked prodigiously like 
an eel set up on its tail, and its head stuck with fennel. But poet 
or not, I felt he was, like myself, a coward,—and why should I be 
ashamed to own myself of that numerous fraternity? Cowardice 
may be a misfortune, but it cannot be a vice; valour is as much a 

ift of Heaven as the genius for poetry or painting; and if a man 
have it not by nature he will never acquire it by education; you 
cannot whip courage into a boy like the classics. But I am far 
from thinking cowardice a vice; onthe contrary, I deem it a virtue 
of the highest order, a sort of necessary cement, without which 
society would not hold together for eight-and-forty-hours; if all 
men were Ceesars, the world would be too hot to hold them. Nor do 
I at all regret that I belong to the cement of society, but rather am 
thankful to dame Nature for having been so economical to me 
in the article of courage; I shall live twenty years the longer for 
her discretion on this score, and twenty years of life are worth 
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baving to a man who eats three hundred and sixty-five good dinners 
in the course of the twelve-month, not forgetting a suitable accompa- 
niment of wine, ale, and brandy. Besides, I am no friend of killing 
any more than of being killed; let those who think otherwise fol- 
low their own inclination; I have not the slightest objection to 
their stabbing, slashing, shooting or otherwise slaying, any one, 

rovided that onebe not myself; but let them in return leave to me 
my whole skin,—a necessary article of clothing which indisputably 
belongs to myself, and myself only. The subject, however, is 
inexhaustible, and I must perforce leave that, as I left my cousin 
Joseph, to look after my troop of heroes. 

With this view I set off for the North Gate, and my step was as 
light as if I had been marching to a feast, so much had my cou- 
rage risen with the certainty of a snug retreat in my cousin’s cellar. 
Scarcely had I got over half the ground, when the stranger with 
the pale face was at my elbow. 

« We are probably going the same way,” said the pale-face. 

“ To the walls,” poo in a determined tone, and was myself 
almost terrified at the valour of my own voice. In fact, I began 
to fear that I was not a coward after all, and that my courage 
might lead me into some danger; of all my fears, however, that 
was the most superfluous. “ We shall have a dreadful night of it, 
I am afraid,” said the pale-face, “ the French are terrible engi- 
neers.” “ Psha!”—I was growing bolder ever minute,—* Psha! 
dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. Follow my example and 
be firm.” 

“Such a mass of flesh may well be firm,” replied the pale-face; 
“it is not a trifle that can shake it; but for a poor, meagre, lath- 
and-plaister devil like myself,—why the very sneezing of an ene- 
my would upset me.”’ 

«Sir, sir, be thankful to Heaven that you occupy so little 
space in the world; nothing but chance could ever direct a ball 
to an object so invisible; and, if it should, the breath of the ball 
would knock you down long before the lead itself could reach 

ou.” 

The pale-face was nettled at this remark; he began to grow 

ersonal, but I had an instinctive knowledge, that he was more 
afraid than myself, and accordingly gave my hat the defying cock, 
and said: 

“Tt is your good luck that I have other and more important 
business on my hands, or here should be my answer.” 

With this I touched my sword significantly, and strutted off 
into another street in the hope of getting rid of him. Still I had 
some fear that he might follow me, and did not venture to look 
over my shoulder lest his pale face should be grinning there. 
Thanks, however, to my gaurdian saint, and my own admirable 
‘presence of mind, I got out of this troublesome business without 
any other injury than a little ruffling of the spirits. 

I found my company already at their post, and took it into my 
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head to muster them tye'f to show my zeal for the service, and 
partly to lay in a stock of reputation, while it might be had at a 
cheap rate; so that if my after conduct should call my valour in 
question, my present stoutness might be adduced in its defence. 
Of course, i expected to find that half my troop had forgotten to 
come, for it was natural to suppose that the worthy souls were an- 
imated by the same pesicelfal sentiment as their colonel; but no, 
there they all were, young and old, thick and thin, short and tall, 
resolved, like the Spartans at ‘Thermopylee, to conquer or to perish. 
I thought it a pity so much good spirit should be suffered to cool, 
especially as it was likely there would be great occasion for it; so 
to keep up the fire, I harangued them; quoted to them all the heroes 
of antiquity, like a bead-roll of saints, (the schoolmaster of the regi- 
ment had supplied me with their names,) and was about to retreat 
again to my cellar, when the officers on the same station would 
compel me take an early supper with them, much against my 
inclination; not that I objected to a supper; I was too good a 
citizen for that; but my better genius a whispering to me, “Go 
to your cousin’s cellar; you know not what may happen.” Would 
that I had listened to its suggestion. 

The splendid appearance of the officers, and the smell of the 
hot meats, acted very kindly on my nerves. There was talking 
and laughing, and singing and swearing, drinking and eating, 
though no one knew whether the tables might not be turned, and 
himself be a supper for the worms before the morning. Even I 
felt the cheerful influence of the roast and boiled,and joined most 
vigorously in the patriotic toasts that followed rather closely 
on each other. In half an hour I had become a hero—a Bo- 
naparte—when an unlucky varlet thought proper to drink, “ To 
those who shall fall for their native land and Emperor!” Ne- 
ver was any thing more displaced than such a toast; every eye 
too was directed at me, as if I were the destined victim, and 
they were drinking my safe journey to the other world. From 
that moment my courage fell like the English stocks; the ringing 
of glasses was to me like the tolling of death-bells; and the voices 
about me sounded like so many requiems. Ifa chair fell, 1 thought 
the house was coming down; and if a door slammed, the bom- 
bardment had begun. Internally I vowed to get to some snug re- 
treat with the first opportunity,—a measure which did not at all de- 
rogate from my patriotism, for the city would still have my good 
wishes; and as to my presence, my military talents were not so great 
but that the state might make a shift to do without me. 

In amends for my deficiencies, my brother officers were all grow- 
ing more and more valiant; they agreed, nem. con. that the French 
would not dare to attack us; that they wanted troops, wanted time, 
wanted courage, wanted ammunition, wanted every thing, in short, 
but the inclination; and however strong inclination may be, it is 
not Strong enough to knock down walls of brick and mortar. All 
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this was convincing, and I was convinced, that is, my head was 
convinced; but I could not bring my heart over to the same belief, 
though the impossibility of an attack was proved to a demonstra- 
tion; nothing could be clearer, it was two and two make four. An 
officer of grenadiers, with a most heroic pair of whiskers, had the 
goodness to enter into a particular argument with me on the sub- 
ject, and had just proved that not a cannon would or could be fired 
that night, when the clock struck nine, and at the first stroke it 
was as if heaven and earth would come together; the bombard- 
ment had really begun. The whole assembly seemed for several 
minutes struck into lifeless statues, like the king’s court in the 
Arabian ‘Tale, each limb being fixed in its immediate attitude. 
My neighbour on the left hand had just broughta slice of pudding 
to his mouth, and there it remained immoveable. My neighbour 
on the right had dipped his spoon into the gravy of a dish on which 
smoked a fine hare, and now it seemed as if he were feeding the 
animal that obstinately turned away its nose. Several knives and 
forks, that had only arrived half way to their respective mouths, 
were fixed in air; and the jaws of my opposite friend, having drop- 
ped down to his breast, showed a cavity like the entrance to some 
unknown region. ‘The only sign of life in the assembly was with 
a lieutenant, who, when the first bomb fell was employed in filling 
his glass, and now continued the same action, while the overflow- 
ing wine ran abouton all sides. But this state of things could not 
last long; the druins beat to arms, the company separated for their 
posts, and I set off for cousin Joseph’s cellar, when, as the devil 
would have it, [ was met by a multitude in full tide for the walls. 
To pass through them was impossible: I squeezed myself close 
to the wall, hoping that the stream might pass by me; but no; it 
seemed as if the crowd were come for no other earthly purpose 
than to carry me to my post, whither I was borne by simple pres- 
sure in spite of all my resistance. Here I found my troop, their 
arms gleaming in the black torch-light. There was no retreating 
now, for one of the links shone on me most unmercifully, while the 
balls and bombs were whizzing like a swarm of cockchafers over 
our heads or rather over my head, for every bullet was directed at 
me—at nobody but me.—The object of the French seemed not so 
much to bombard Vienna as my innocent person; and, what was 
still more extraordinary, the balls, one and _ all, had an intuitive 
knowledge of where I was to be found. Most willingly would [ 
have retreated rather than expose my dear friends to so much 
danger on my account, for to stand near me was like standin 
near steel in astorm of lightning; but I could not move; the dense 
rows behind me prevented alt hapes of flight, so that all I could 
do was to screw myself into as small a compass as possible, and 
trust the rest to Providence. | 
By this time some hundreds of bullets had passed over us with- 
out hurting any one,—a circumstance attended with the most bene- 
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ficial effect on my companions. Their courage came to them as 
the danger seemed to lessen, at which I was not at all surprised; 
for it must be owned that nothing does so much injury to valour 
as the presence of danger. Some were even bold enough to talk 
of volunteering on the walls, when whiz! burst a bomb amongst 
us, and stretched several of my heroes on the ground. In an in- 
stant all was flight and confusion, and I of course felt it my duty 
to call back my men to theirs; so off I flew in pursuit of them, 
running and bawling might and main, till by some accident I found 
myself "de osited in an ice- cellar.—Oh! I would not have exchang- 
ed it for the best room in the Emperor’s palace. I was, however, 
far from being at my ease, being crumpled up In a corner amidst 
women and children, who were screaming, praying, scolding, 
swearing, and making a concert that only wanted the braying of 
the long-eared animal to be quite perfect in its kind. Some of 
my troops, too, had followed me to this place of safety, either from 

natural instinct, or because they held it incumbent on them to fol- 
low their leader in the paths of honour, even though they should 
happen to lead to an ice-cellar. Still there was a wall between 
me and danger, and I felt perfectly satisfied, though my crushed 
legs served as a seat for half a dozen heavy-armed orenadiers; 
when on a sudden, a dreadful crash was heard over head, and the 
walls of the cellar fairly trembled. Those who were before me 
fell plump against my frontal protuberance; those behind tumbled 
on my neck ‘and shoulders; while at least twenty legs, and as ma- 
ny hands, garnished with the usual proportion of claws, were dig- 
ging at my sides, I firmly believed that the cellar was tumbling 
about us, and shouted most furiously. My men answered by a 
shout of corresponding vigour; with their bass mingled the tenors 
and sopranos of the women and children, and such a concert was 
raised as never had been heard since the siege of Troy. 

By degrees our vocalists grew weary, and at the end of half an 
hour, the boldest of the party took courage enough to express a 
hope that we were still living. I ventured. to ask if the cellar had 
not fallen; no one in his own person had reason to suppose it, 
though each had believed his neighbour was not only dead, but 
comfortably buried without the assistance of a sexton. As soon 
however, as we found that all of us were safe and sound our va- 
lour rose to the very top of the thermometer; but it was quickly 
damped by the smell of smoke, that now crept in Wp us from a 
thousand invisible crevices. Every nose was agreed as to the fact, 
and a little consideration told us, that we were sitting under a 
burning house, the smoke of which increased so much in a few 
minutes, that we were almost stifled. Still no one could find in 
his heart to venture out from his snug retreat, amidst the shower 
of bullets that rained incessantly. Asa sort of compromise be- 
tween terror and prudence, we opened the cellar door,—an expe- 
dient that was not without its evils; for it not only let in the air, 
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but a party of troops, sent out to recal the runaways to their posts. 
Necessity, says the proverb, is the mother of invention; I bound 
my red pocket-handkerchief about my head, groaned piteously, 
and besought them to let me have a surgeon, and the fellows be- 
ing tolerably drunk, my scheme succeeded. I again began to feel 
myself in safety, when a second party appeared with an equal af- 
fection for the ice-cellar. Unfortunately there was no room for 
these new-comers, and they, fancying our cellar concealed)a store 
of wine, threatened to storm our little fortification. Upon this, 
the garrison within took up their arms; the assailants without did 
the same; and in an instant we were threatened witha bellum plus- 
quam civile. Whatcould be more absurd? Every shot must ine- 
vitably hit me who stood in the centre. In despair I cried out, 
“Halt! Tam the Colonel!” Whether it was the force of my voice, 
or the force of subordination, I know not, but the soldiers drew 
back without firing a single shot! At the moment I felt that I 
had achieved a victory; I felt myself a real patriot; I had by my 
own unassisted wit prevented a civil war, and saved my own life, 
as wellas the lives of others. Truly, 1 began to think I was a 
hero after all, but that my valour had lain locked up in my heart, 
like the fire in a flint, and could only be called forth by collision. 

It was not till the break of day that che bombardment ceased, 
when, with proper precautions, | thrust my head again into the 
open air. All was quiet, except in my own ears, that still rang 
with the noises of the night. [hastened, therefore, to assume a 
military appearance, shook myself like a ruffled hen, cocked my 
hat valiantly, brought my sword to the proper position—it had 
travelled round to my right side;—took the handkerchief from my 
head, coughed thrice, and by the time I reached my company, 
looked something like a hero. My soldiers, too, had recovered 
their valour, now that there was no occasion for it—My case al- 
ways! just when [ don’t want valour, [ am sure to find him at my 
elbow; but the moment he is wanted, the ungrateful rascal runs 
away, and leaves me in the lurch. This by the way though!—Not 
one of my party was missing, save those sho were wounded by the 
fall of the shell; all looked heroes, yet many who now wore most 
terrific faces smelt confoundedly of the cellar: my nose was too 
well acquainted with the smoke to be in any doubt about the fact; 
but I wisely held my tongue, and have ever since passed for a 
man of valour, and been known among my peaceful neighbours 
by the appellation of the Colonel. 





Tue London Literary Gazette, 5 Oct. 1822, speaks of England 
as “the land of beauty and valour, the only nation where human 
nature has arrived to its highest perfection!” 

After this we hope we shall have no more sneering at the most 
enlightened nation in the world. 

JANDARY, 1823.—no. 249. 8 
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SOBER REFLECTIONS. By a Village Beau. 


The fullowing reflections are evidently not from one of those who would 
exclaim with Cinna, the Poet, “‘ wisely, lama bachelor.” The chur- 
lish chidings of a December blast have inspired my correspondent with 
other thoughts, and he has uttered a fervent exhortation to matrimony 
for which, peradventure, he may be rewarded by a nosegay of bachelor’s 
buttons from some of the sisterhood. 


In this inclement season, when Nature, like a lovely nun, has 
veiled herself in snowy vestments, and no longer spreads her ro- 
ses, and her lillies, and her thousand soft enchantments to the de- 
lighted eye of man, it may not be unprofitable to indulge those 
meditations which the passing hour inspires. “ The father of the 
tempest” has come forth in all his majesty, and the little crea- 
tures of this world fly before him, or sink benumbed at his ap- 
proach. The songster has left the grove, the beast retired to his 
cover, and even the poet finds the current of his genius frozen. 
To the poor this is the season of supreme poverty, and the wretch- 
ed feel that the hand of Godis upon them. But of all the anima- 
ted world the solitary Bachelor has most reason to dread the ap- 
proach of winter—cold and comfortless is his habitation—the ra- 
ging blast whistles mournfully to his ears, for, like Park in the 
wilderness, he has “no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind 
his corn.” He was idle in the harvest, and has gathered no grain; 
he strolled in the vineyard until the grapes grew sour. Like the 
foolish virgins in the parable, he has neglected, until too late, to 
procure that which is essential to his happiness,—and lo! the win- 
ter cometh, and he has no wife! « Such aman dol profess myself.” 
The benevolent reader will therefore exercise a charitable pa- 
tience, if he find my speculations as dull as I myself am solitary, 
nor marvel that the meditations of an isolated being, who shivers 
over a lonely hearth, without a partner to comfort, or a friend to 
enliven, should evaporate in sober reflections. 

Wiutry, indeed, is the heart,—bleak and cold are the prospects 
of an Old Bachelor. He stands alone like the tree in the desert 
waste, when the wind whistles among its leafless branches. As 
the waters freeze and cease to flow, when the warmth of the sun 
is withdrawn, so does his blood congeal when the smiles of beau- 
ty cease to play about his heart. Ifhe look out upon the trees, 
and behold their spreading tops loaded with snowy clusters, they 
remind him of the hoary locks that will soon adorn his own tem-* 
ples. To others age is honourable, but to him it brings no plea- 
sure. The wise son of Sirach has said that“ a faithful friend is the 
medicine of life’—but a bachelor has no friend. In this world 
a only “friend who sticketh closer than a brother,” is a virtuous 
wife. 
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Such are the cool reflections of him who lives and dies in “ sin- 
gle blessedness;” and there is scarcely an hour of the day, or an 
event in life, which does not produce something to awaken them. 
When the spring of youth has passed away, and his manhood has 
mellowed into the “sear and yellow leaf,’ he looks round among 
his early companions for a frienc—but some have removed to a 
distant country, some are married, and some aredead. He seems 
to have stood still while others pressed forward in the race of life: 
and there is none left whose feelings are congenial with his own. 
Some have left the stage of existence, while others have assumed 
its important characters; but he remains a single gentleman, nei- 
ther richer, wiser, nor by his own account, older, than when he 
began the world; and he now exclaims with Hamlet, “how weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable, appear to me the uses of this life.” 

But although the old bachelor may be willing to call himself a 
young man, because he is a single man, he soon discovers that the 
ladies are far from agreeing with him in opinion. He that was 
ence thought an agreeable partner in a country dance, a brilliant 
wit, and even a tolerable poet, now finds his jokes neglected, and 
his verses without a listener. The ladies use their beaux as they 
do their nosegays—they wear them with pride while they are 
blooming, but cast them off when they wither, and gather those 
that are more fresh. The bachelor, who is thus repelled, can on- 
ly solace himself by exclaiming in the bitterness of his heart: 

** Strange! that a breast so formed to move, 
In all the elegance of love, 

Should harbour danger and deceit, 

And spurn the form it sought to greet! 
Strange! that an eye so soft, so bright, 
With all the grace of eastern light, 

Should gaze a while, then turn away, 

And after fresher objects stray!” 


But he still loves to bask in the sunbeam of beauty: An old 
wagon-horse loves the crack of the whip—and a super-annuated 
beau delights in the caprices of his fair tyrants. Like the worn- 
out charger, turned out to graze, he will bow his neck and point 
his ears, at the sound of the trumpet. Indeed, I am of the opi- 
nion that a bachelor should never despair, for “ while there is life 
there is hope”’—and 


‘“« There swims no goose so gray, but soon or late, 
May find some honest gander for a mate.”’ 


Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, was forty years old when he went to 
the land of Midian; but having been brought up by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, he had figured in the best circles, and was doubtless an 
accomplished man. When he saw Jethro’s daughters watering 
their flocks at the well, he showed himself to be much of a gentle - 
man: for he politely stepped forward, and drew water for them. 
This gallantry of Moses was not unrewarded, for he became the 
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husband of one of the fair shepherdesses whose labours he had 
lightened. Gentlemen of forty should remember the example of 
Moses, and not become “weary of well doing.” Let them loiter 
by the fountains, where nymphs resort, and practise civility, and 
haply they may be rewarded with smiles as sweet and as sincere 
as those that beamed on the delighted Israelite. 

The good Book has said, “ be in peace with many, nevertheless, 
have but one counsellor; and I will add, let that counsellor be a 
female, and have her lawfully sworn in, according tv the good old 
Presbyterian form, to “love, honour, and opry’—then shall she be 
like the wine described in the Scripture, “ when it is old, thou shalt 
drink it with pleasure.” 

Weare told to defer not till to-morrow that which may be done 
to-day. The bachelor who neglects to enjoy « the last best gift 
of Heaven” until a more conveneint season, may share the fate 
of the maiden, who went out into the fields to gather flowers. While 
her companions culled the choicest buds, she was listening to the 
melody of the birds, and chasing the yellow-winged butterflies. 
When she sawall the rest adorned with garlands, she bethought 
herself of gathering} alsoa wreath. As she had delayed her choice 
so long, she was now resolved to outshine her fair companions— 
but she could find {no flowers to please her fastidious taste. At 
last she was roused by the voices of her friends—the merry troop 
were about to return home—she could not bear to be left or to 
go unadorned, and grasping hastily the nearest bud, she placed 
it in her breast, and found, too late, it was a thistle! Beware, then 
how ye loiter by the way—listen not to the song of the syren, 
nor chase the butterflies of pleasure—but gather the flowers while 
they bloom, nor wait until it be too late, lest ye grasp a weed. 

I shall now conclude with a few practical remarks. “It is not 
good for man to,be alone.” He is a Social creature, and must have 
company. Woman is the 


ee 





nearest and loveliest thing 
He can twine with himself; and make closely his own! 


and if he neglect to secure the happiness of her society, he must 
cling to something else which may turn out to be less congenial 
with his nature. While the bachelor is “chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy,” the married man has many sociable, quiet 
duties to employ his time. “Asa walled town 1s more honour- 
able than a village,” says Shakespeare, “so is the forehead of a 
married man more honourable than the bare brow ofa bachelor.” 
Let him then, who would cheer the solitude of a winter’s evening, 
and avert the horrors of old age, get married. My friends must 
not expect me to set them the example—my day has gone by— 
‘once I was young, but now I am old”—and they must do as I say 
not as I do; and the best wish that | can put up for them is— 
hat they will avoid the fate, and profit by the sober reflections, of 


A VILLAGE BEAU. 
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THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


Recollections of the National Road over the Allegany Mountains, 
extending from Cumberland on the Potomac, to Wheeling on the Qhio. 
By a late traveller. 


(Concluded from vol. xiv. p. 125.) 


A MILE or two further on lie, or rather did lie, the remains of 
the unfortunate Braddock, who was interred in the middle of 
the then road to Cumberland, with a view to prevent the discovery 
of the body by the pursuing Indians. The baggage-wagons were 
afterwards driven over the place to obliterate every appearance of 
a grave. It remained for white savages, in the shape of an un- 
feeling Supervisor, and his attendants, to dig over the spot, which 
had been respected for half a century, by the common consent of 
travellers; who till then spontaneously passed to the right or left 
of the well known spot, leaving a sma 1 hillock in the midst—but 
the hillock is now no more, and the bones of general Braddock 
have been unfeelingly dispersed in the neighbourhood, for the idle 
gratification of unmeaning curiosity. 

Thriving towns now succeed each other at intervals between 
smiling orchards, and cultivated fields, till you reach Brownsville, 
originally Redstone, on the Monongahela, where a traveller from 
the eastward is astonished at the height of the banks, and the de- 
pression of the water, which in spring and fall rises fifty feet and 
upwards, in consequence of the interminable length, and sinuous 
course of the Ohio, and Mississippi; which must be coursed for lit- 
tle less than two thousand miles before the waters of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela, uniting at Pittsburgh, can find a ventin 
the bay of Mexico. 

A bridge over the Monongahela is yet wanting to complete the 
line of the National Road to the boundless regions of the West. 
Perhaps this, and one other over the Ohio at Wheeling, may be 
properly deferred till the road itself shall have been completed to the 
mouth of the Missouri; for the course of which commissioners are 
now exploring the country, and it is understood have already 
agreed upon the route as far as Zanesville on the Muskinghum. 

After crossing the Monongahela, nothing particularly worthy of 
remark is recollected, beside the frequent indications of coal and 
iron, amid charming views of open, champaign scenery, In which 
endless fields of Indian corn were occasionally interspersed, with 
patches of tobacco, and a rampant growth of hemp, till you reach 
the county-town of Washington, one of the finest towns in the 
western parts of Pennsylvania. 

From hence the National Road takes the most direct a 
course for the river Ohio; though it has sometimes been found more 
eligible to wind round the hills rather than to go across them; a cir- | 
cuimstance to which the traveller owes some of the striking effects 
of contrast, which may be supposed to occur in leading a gigantic 
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causeway over a perpetually undulating surface, affording every 
variety of hill and dale. 

A few miles from Washington, (one of the twenty or thirty 
post towns that have received the same name in different parts of 
the Union, to the great inconvenience of post-masters and tourists) 
the National Med g crosses the boundary line between Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia. The southern line of Pennsylvania not reaching 
the Ohio below Beaver creek, and the state of Virginia claiming 
the strip of land that thus remains between Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
this circumstance leaves a narrow tract of territory, about seventy 
miles in length, and from ten to thirty in width, between the states 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio; the jurisdiction of which is with diffi- 
culty asserted by Virginia, not merely on account of the remote 
and isolated situation of this slender tract of country, but because 
the difference of laws and customs between a slave-holding state, 
and the adjacent free states, render it difficult and invidious for 
Virginia planters to assert their legal rights. They are accord- 
ingly selling off their slaves from this narrow tract, as a kind of 
property too precarious to be held in such a situation, where a 
few hours run on either hand will transfer a slave to a different 
jurisdiction, and give him a chance for liberty, the most precious 
boon of human existence. The prevailing habits and predilections 
of the two adjacent states are said to be in other respects at vari- 
ance with those of Virginia, and to render the jurisdiction of that 
state more or less irksome and ungrateful to the residents on 
this ambiguous tract. It is to be regretted that this narrow strip 
of land had not been ceded to Pennsylvania, leaving the Ohio as 
the natural boundary between the two states of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, at the same time that the triangle upon lake Erie was allot- 
ted to Pennsylvania. 

As yet nothing has been observed to warrant the presumption 
that this national undertaking, vast and beneficial at it is, in con- 
ducting an easy line of artificial road over the Alleghany moun- 
tains, from the navigable streams of the Atlantic to those of the 
Mississippi, a distance of little more than one hundred and thirty 
miles, could have cost the enormous sum of 1,350,000 dollars. 
Such, however, is said to be the fact, that in the five or six years 
from the time when the first appropriations were made by Congress, 
upwards of a million had been expended; when the sum of 250,000 
more was asked and obtained, chiefly, it was supposed, by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Clay, in the House of Representatives, for the pur- 
pose of finishing the work; but we are now about to enter upon a 
part of the road which called for a large portion of the expense, 
and which has been executed in a style so masterly as to counte- 
nance the expenditure, however extravagant it may seem. 

For about fourteen miles before reaching Wheeling, the road 
passes along a narrow valley, or rather deep ravine, between two 
steep, and in some places almost perpendicular ridges; by which 
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the lesser branch of Wheeling creek, running through it to its 
junction with the greater branch, near the place where it disem- 
bogues itself into the Ohio, was so confined, upon a surface nearl 
horizontal, as to cross the valley from side to side, at least fifteen 
times in its usual course; and in freshets to occupy the whole 
width of the level between the mountains, and to force the wear 
traveller to climb up their sides to avoid the torrent. This tor- 
tuous and occasionally impracticable pass at present affords the 
best and most interesting part of the National road, as a work of 
art and ingenuity, 

The road now pursues, by means of thirteen bridges and nearly 
as many causeways, an undeviating course along this romantic 
valley. In two or three instances a new channel has been du 
for the creek, that the road may occupy its former bed; wing walls 
protect the read from the encroachments of the water, in some 
places; in others, and particularly on the broader parts of the flat, 
which are yet liable to transient risings of the torrent, provision is 
made by footways of simple yet permanent and ingenious con- 
struction, for the safety and expedition of foot passengers, who 
might otherwise, even now, be obliged to wade occasionally 
through a rapid stream of water, or wait for the falling of the cur- 
rent. 

The numerous bridges which span the main stream, and leave 
it sometimes on the right, and sometimes on the left of the travel- 
ler, throughout this Alpine valley, are handsomely constructed of 
hewn stone. ‘They are all of ample width, and run from fifty to 
two hundred feet in length, over one, two, or three bold arches, as 
the case required, not, for the most part, crossing the creek at 
right angles, and necessarily creating so many abrupt turns in 
the road, but preserving, as nearly as possible, the range of car- 
riage way, by winding outlines transversely crossing the devious 
course of the water. 

On the left wing of the last bridge before you reach the Ohio, 
upon a complicated pedestal, crowded with ornaments, in utter 
incongruity with the majestic simplicity of the bridge to which it 
has been appended, stands a diminutive figure of Liberty, with her 
cap and spear. It is said to have been erected at the charge of a 
neighbouring proprietor, and that the inscriptions attribute too 
much to the individual exertions of the Western member before- 
mentioned, however meritorious, in procuring or completing this 
road. If so, it must be allowed to be an indecorous appropriation 
of a national work, begun and completed by act of Congress, at 
the public eapense. ' 

Now that we are upon fault finding, we shall venture to mention 
an error in the plan of this magnificent road, upon the suggestion 
of an intelligent fellow traveller. It is that the mountainous nage | 
which runs parallel to the town of Wheeling, and prevents the 
approach of the Ohio, but by a long and laborious ascent, to be 
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redeemed immediately by descending as much on the other side, 
was not either cut down to the level of the valley, or pierced 
through and through, so as to have admitted of arriving at the ri- 
ver, on an even level with the streets of the town. Indeed if the 
side wall, which now supports the ascending road at a giddy 
height above the subjacent valley, should ever give way, and it has 
already begun to do so in several places, it would even now be 
better to ees etm the unnecessary ascent, and carry the road 
straight through the ridge of the hill, which it approaches at right 
angles. ‘This may not be considered as a MR pt difficult expe- 
riment; since the passage to the bank of the river would hardl 
be more than one half the length of the Grotto of Pausillippo, by 
which one ef the suburbs of Naples has been so long conveniently 
connected with the adjacent country. 

The effects of this road are already perceptible in the new im- 
provements which have taken place and are going on upon its 
course. ‘They are particularly conspicuous, as you approach 
Wheeling, in the numerous and extensive houses of entertain- 
ment which have been lately erected, Among them may be re- 
marked two large and handsome edifices of cut stone, ornamented 
with rustic coins, and tabular frontispieces not unworthy of the 
neighbourhood of a capital city; and the traveller of taste will not 
fail to be struck with the fine effect of the bold arched window of 
a new Roman Catholic chapel. 

Near this spot resides one of the master-masons who were em- 
ployed upon the neighbouring bridges. We were told they were 
scientific architects from Edinburgh; and on stopping to inquire of 
one of them after the mineral and fossil treasures of the neigbour- 
ing hills, we were presented with an interesting specimen of im- 
pressions of fern leaves, &c. in the calcareous rock, which forms 
the bed of the torrent. 

Upon this grand outlet for the surplus population of the Atlantic 
states, the traveller overtakes at all seasons, but particularly. in 
the spring of the year, large companies of men, women, and chil- 
dren, proceeding to seek their fortune in the Western wilderness 
in every description of rustic conveyance, sometimes on foot like 
the patriarchs of old, accompanied by flocks and herds. Western 
traders are met in parties on horseback, going to the Eastern 
cities to procure European luxuries; and trains of heavy waggons 
are observed continually going and coming with the abundant 
produce of the soil, or the various articles of domestic ripe ts 
tion. Once in a while you are amused with the chiming of bells 
from one of those heavy teams of the Flanders breed, which pass 
you tossing their heads, as if conscious of distinction, or sensible 
of communicating pleasure. On this road, too, you occasionally 
meet with a Dutch Menonist, or a German Dunkard, with a long 
beard, a flapped hat, and an honest simplicity of countenance that 
might have served fer a model to Rembrandt Van Rhyn, at the time 
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when their scrupulous progenitors forsook the contracted circles of 
Germany for the civil or religious freedom of our then unbounded 
wilds. 

Repairs are already needed upon this national highway, and ap- 
plications will probably be made to Congress at their next session, 
for appropriations for that purpose. It is obvious that some pro- 
vision must be made, ere long, to preserve from dilapidation what 
has been so nobly constructed. Ithas been suggested that a per- 
mission to erect gates, and take a small toll, to be laid out in re- 
pairs, might, by making it the interest of individuals to attend to 
the business, be a better way to keep the road in repair, than by 
occasional appropriations of public money, so liable to be uselessly 
squandered among contractors and sub-contractors, ad infinitum. 
To this expedient there is perhaps no more serious objection than 
the changing the national character of the road, after so liberal an 
expenditure, from an open highway to the unwelcome obstruction 
of a turnpike gate, and a toll-gatherer; but even this objection might 
perhaps be sufficiently obviated by confining the toll to pleasure 
carriages, and those of heavy burthen, unless rolling upon broad 
wheels, leaving all others, together with horses and cattle to go 
free as heretofore. 








A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 
(With an Engraving. ) 


Talk witha man out ofa window! a proper saying. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

Our Publisher has selected, for the embellishment of the Port Fo- 
lio, for this month, a scene in Guy Mannering (vol. 1. chap. xvii. 
which is so well described by the lady who is the most attractive 
personage in it, that we shall present it to our readers in her own 
language. ‘Iwo very good reasons may be assigned for this mea- 
sure: in the first place, we avoid some labour; and in the second, 
we are thus enabled to lay before our female readers, whom we 
are always sedulous to please, a model for a letter from a senti- 
mental young lady to a boarding-school friend. We need only 
add that the scene represents young Bertram of Ellangowan (or 
Brown as he was then called) under the balcony of Julia Manner- 
ing. 

** How shall I communicate what I have now to tell!” 

“ My hand and heart still flutter so much that the task of writing 
is almost impossible. Did I not say that he lived? did I not sa 
{ would not despair? How could you suggest, my dear Matilda, 
that my feelings, considering I had parted from him so young, 
rather arose from the warmth of my imagination than of my heart? 
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QO! | was sure that they were genuine, deceitful as the dictates of our 
bosoms so frequently are. But to my tale—let it be, my friend, 
the most sacred, as it is the most sincere pledge of our friendship. 

“ Qur hours here are early—earlier than my heart, with its load 
of care, can compose itself to rest. I, therefore, usu llv take a 
book for an hour or two after retiring to my own room, which I 
think L have told you opens to a small balcony, looking down =. 
on that beautiful lake, of which I attempted to give you a slight 
sketch. Mervyn-Hall, being partly an ancient building, and con- 
structed with a view to defence, is situated on the verge of the 
lake. A stone dropped from the projecting balcony plunges into 
water deep enough to float a skiff. i had left my window partly 
unbarred, that, before I went to bed, I might, according to my cus- 
tom, look cut and see the moonlight daite upon the lake. 1 
was deeply engaged with that beautiful scene in the Merchant of 
Venice, where two lovers, describing the stillness of a summer 
night, enhance upon each other its charms, and was lost in the as- 
sociations of story and of feeling which it awakens, when I heard 
upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. I have told you it was 
Brown’s favourite instrument. Who could touch it ina night 
which though still and serene, was too cold, and too late in the 
year, to invite forth any wanderer for mere pleasure? I drew yet 
nearer the window, and hearkened with breathless attention: the 
sounds paused a space, were then resumed—paused again and 
again reached my ear, ever coming nearer and nearer. At length, 
I distinguished plainly that little Hindu air which you called 
my favourite. [ have told you by whom it was taught me—the in- 
strument, the tones were his own!—was it earthly music, or notes 
passing on the wind to warn me of his death? 

“ It was some time ere I could summon courage to step on the bal- 
cony—nothing could have emboldened me to do so but the stron 
conviction of my mind, that he was still alive, and that we shoul 
again meet; but that conviction did embolden me, and I ventured, 
though with a throbbing heart. There was a small skiff with a 
single person—O Matilda, it was himself! 1 knew his appearance 
after so long an absence, and through the shadow of the night, as 
perfectly as if we had parted yesterday, and met again in the broad 
sunshine. He guided his boat under the balcony, and spoke tome; 
[ hardly knew what he said, or what I replied. Indeed I could 
scarcely speak for weeping, but they were joyful tears. We were 
disturbed by the. barking of a dog atsome distance, and parted, 
but not before he had conjured me to prepare to meet him at the 
same place and hour this evening. 

« But where and to what is all this tending?—can I answer this 
question? | cannot—Heaven, that saved him from death and de- 
livered him from captivity; that saved my father too, from shed- 
ding the blood of one who would not have blemished one hair up- 
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on his head, that heaven must guide me out of this labyrinth. 
Enough for me the firm resolution, that Matilda shall not blush for 
her friend, my father for his daughter, nor my lover for her, on 
whom he has fixed his affections.” 
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TRANSALLEGHANIA; 
OR, 
THE GROANS OF MISSOURI. 
A POEM. it 


By H. R. Schoolcraft. 


The things we know are rich and rare, 
But how the devil came they there? pore. 


WueEn wilds that were lately the panther’s retreat, 
Were turn’d to plantations, and covered with wheat; 
When emigrants thickened, and congress debates, 
Turn’d full on the west, and they cut off new states,— 
The King of the Metals, (who, deep under ground, 
Repos’d with his subjects in slumber profound,) 
Alarm’d by the tumult he heard upon earth, 

From Mexico travell’d in haste to the north; 

Nor paus’d he for river, or mountain, or plain, 

Till he reach’d the frontiers of his golden domain; 
There stopp’d on a mountain, all reeking with heat, 
(Th’ Arkansaw winding along at his feet,) 

And survey’d with amazement the torrent that press’d— 
The stream of migration that roll’d to the west. 

From mountain to mountain a survey he takes— 
From the gulf on the south to the northernmost lakes; 
And all the wide scene, valley, hillock, and glen, 
Resounds with the tumult of business and men: 

They are driving the savage hefore them amain, 

And people each forest, and culture each plain. 

He sees how they struggle with fortune and fate, 
How toil to be happy, and pant to be great; 

He hears the axe sounding on every high hill, 

And the woods are re-echoing liberty’s thrill: 

All countries and climates, “ the bond and the free,” 
‘To people the wilderness closely agree. 
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From Maine’s rocky borders the emigrants pour, 
And are leaving the fruitful Connecticut’s shore: 
The Hudson, Potomac, and Delaware, sigh, 
For friends who have quit them, they hardly know why: 
The exiles from Europe, the poor, the oppressed, 
All, all, are now bending their steps to the West. 
One object impels them, one passion inspires— 
The rage for improvement, for wealth the desires. 
And alike in all countries, conditions and states, 
This passion is cherished, prevails, and elates; 
The rich in it see an increase of estate, 
And the poor are still flattered by hopes to be great. 
Thus season on season new converts engage, 
And support and augment the migratory rage: 
Now here, and now there, its direction it turns, 
On Wabash it kindles, on Miami burns: 
And now on the fertile Scioto delights; 
And next to the Washitaw fondly invites: 
Still changing, each season new regions display, 
No boundaries check it, no streams can allay: 
No land is too distant, no climate too hot; 
No forest too gloomy, no stream too remote: 

hey move, they inhabit, they cultivate all, 
And were oceans no bar, would encompass the ball. 
Even now they approach my extensive domain, 
And Missouri is crowded already with men. 

Thus the Monarch reflected, with sorrow oppressed, 
Full may a sigh shook his glittering breast; 
He thought on the woes he had brought on mankind, 
In countries remote, and in ages behind; 
How fatal his friendships, and yet that his hates 
Had overturned empires, and founded new states. 
Of Ophir he pondered, and passed in review, 
His Mexican robbers, and foes in Peru; 
And he sigh’d for his friendships so fatally dear, 
While brave Montezuma claimed a soft tear: 
And he fear’d that this great, this all-conquering press, 
This progress of empire, stir, business, distress, 
Would not only require an unlimited bound, 
But discover his very retreats in the ground; 
That his subjects and kin would be eagerly sought, 
And wofully handled, and dreadfully taught; 


That they all should be dragged out with bucket and chain, 


And hammer’d, and pounded, and melted with pain. 
He knew in such tortures men take a delight, 
And he dreaded a miner, and hated the light. 
But while thus he debated with reason and fear, 
A sudden commotion saluted his ear; 
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There were horses and menin tumultuous throng, 
Came tramping, and talking, and rattling along; 

The farmer was ploughing in sensible view, 

The woodman, he chop oe and the blacksmith, he blew; 


There were lawyers and merchants, all nations and brogues, 


Scotch, English, and French, Irish, Yankees, and rogues; 

And a school it was building, a master was found, 

Who was drawing out plans, and surveying the ground. 

Such a tumult and toil left no reason to doubt, 

That his fears were all true, and a town was laid out: 

But how great was his tremor, vexation, and hate, 

When “a state” was re-echoed; Missouri “ a state!” 
In so sad a dilemma, dejected and grave, 

The monarch withdrew to his closet, a cave; 

Resolving in silence to take into view 

The course it were proper a king should pursue. 

He pondered, and plotted, in fear, and in haste, 

Now bited his quill, now he wrote, now eras’d; 

Alternately flagging in fear and in doubt, 

Or bent on campaigning with courage devout; 

Now bending his thoughts upon leaving the land, 

And next on the fame of a resloute stand: 

At length, he concluded his foes to harass, 

And resolved to assemble his subjects en masse. 

He appointed the time, and provided a place, 

Where they all might assemble, talk, plan, and embrace. 

For, quoth he, to avoid being dragg’d out to light, 

We more can accomplish by scheming, than fight; 

And however the mortals on earth may deny it, 

There is more to be got without fighting, than by it; 

For though they gain treaties, they lose it in bones, 

And such points are not valued by fossils and stones. 
The monarch of metals, whose absolute sway, 

Not minerals only, but mortals obey, 

Wherever he journeys, whatever betide, 

Has always companions and slaves by his side; 

And hide as he may hide, and go where he will, 

Has mica-slate, granite, and quartz with him still. 

Hence the king had no sooner resolved on a plan, 

Than he bade them proclaim it throughout his domain: 

“Tell the metals I summon them all to this shore, 

Or in person to come, or by delegate ore: 

To the uttermost mines of my kingdom go, haste, 

Search dell, traverse mountain, go through every waste: 

Let no cave be unenter’d, no rick unexplor’d, 

Where metal could harbour, or oxide could hoard; 

Every bank, every hill, every stone, every shore, 

Search by fire and by acid, hunt over and o’er! 
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O! I was sure that they were genuine, deceitful as the dictates of our 
bosoms so frequently are. But to my tale—let it be, my friend, 
the most sacred, as it is the most sincere pledge of our friendship. 

“ Our hours here are early—earlier than my heart, with its load 
of care, can compose itself to rest. I, therefore, usuallv take a 
book for an hour or two after retiring to my own room, which I 
think [ have told you opens to a small balcony, looking down up- 
on that beautiful lake, of which I attempted to give you a slight 
sketch. Mervyn-Hall, being partly an ancient building, and con- 
structed with a view to defence, is situated on the verge of the 
lake. A stone dropped from the projecting balcony plunges into 
water deep enough to float a skiff I had left my window partly 
unbarred, that, before I went to bed, I might, according to my cus- 
tom, look cut and see the moonlight shining upon the lake. I 
was deeply engaged with that beautiful scene in the Merchant of 
Venice, where two lovers, describing the stillness of a summer 
night, enhance upon each other its charms, and was lost in the as- 
sociations of story and of feeling which it awakens, when I heard 
upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. I have told you it was 
Brown’s favourite instrument. Who could touch it in a night 
which though still and serene, was too cold, and too late in the 
year, to invite forth any wanderer for mere pleasure? I drew yet 
nearer the window, and hearkened with breathless attention: the 
sounds paused a space, were then resumed—paused again and 
again reached my ear, ever coming nearer and nearer. At length, 
I distinguished plainly that little Hindu air which you called 
my favourite. [ have told you by whom it was taught me—the in- 
strument, the tones were his own!—was it earthly music, or notes 
passing on the wind to warn me of his death? 

“ It was some time ere I could summon courage to step on the bal- 
cony—nothing could have emboldened me to ilo so but the stron 
conviction of my mind, that he was still alive, and that we shoul 
again meet; but that conviction did embolden me, and I ventured, 
though with a throbbing heart. There was a small skiff with a 
single person—O Matilda, it was himself! 1 knew his appearance 
after so long an absence, and through the shadow of the night, as 
perfectly as if we had parted yesterday, and met again in the broad 
sunshine. He guided his boat under the balcony, and spoke tome; 
I hardly knew what he said, or what I replied. Indeed I could 
scarcely speak for weeping, but they were joyful tears. We were 
disturbed by the. barking of a dog atsome distance, and parted, 
but not before he had conjured me to prepare to meet him at the 
same place and hour this evening. 

« But where and to what is all this tending?—can I answer this 
question? | cannot—Heaven, that saved him from death and de- 
livered him from captivity; that saved my father too, from shed- 
ding the blood of one who would not have blemished one hair up- 
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on his head, that heaven must guide me out of this labyrinth. 
Enough for me the firm resolution, that Matilda shall not blush for 
her friend, my father for his daughter, nor my lover for her, on 
whom he has fixed his affections.” 
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By H. R. Schoolcraft. 


The things we know are rich and rare, 
But how the devil came they there? pore. 


WueEn wilds that were lately the panther’s retreat, 
Were turn’d to plantations, and covered with wheat; 
When emigrants thickened, and congress debates, 
Turn’d full on the west, and they cut off new states,— 
The King of the Metals, (who, deep under ground, 
Repos’d with his subjects in slumber profound,) 
Alarm’d by the tumult he heard upon earth, 

From Mexico travell’d in haste to the north; 
Nor paus’d he for river, or mountain, or plain, 
Till he reach’d the frontiers of his golden domain, 
There stopp’d on a mountain, all reeking with heat, 
(Th’ Arkansaw winding along at his feet,) 
And survey’d with amazement the torrent that press’d— 
The stream of migration that roll’d to the west. 

‘rom mountain to mountain a survey he takes— 
From the gulf on the south to the northernmost lakes; 
And all the wide scene, valley, hillock, and glen, 
Resounds with the tumult of business and men: 
They are driving the savage hefore them amain, 
And people each forest, and culture each plain. 
He sees how they struggle with fortune and fate, 
How toil to be happy, and pant to be great; 
He hears the axe sounding on every high hill, 
And the woods are re-echoing liberty’s thrill: 
All countries and climates, “ the bond and the free,” 
To people the wilderness closely agree. 
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From Maine’s rocky borders the emigrants pour, 
And are leaving the fruitful Connecticut’s st 
The Hudson, Potomac, and Delaware, sigh, 
For friends who have quit them, they hardly know why: 
The exiles from Europe, the poor, the oppressed, 
All, all, are now bending their steps to the West. 
One object impels them, one passion inspires— 
The rage for improvement, for wealth the desires. 
And alike in all countries, conditions and states, 
This passion is cherished, prevails, and elates; 
The rich init see an increase of estate, 
And the poor are still flattered by hopes to be great. 
Thus season on season new converts engage, 
And support and augment the migratory rage: 
Now here, and now there, its direction it turns, 
On Wabash it kindles, on Miami burns: 
And now on the fertile Scioto delights; 
And next to the Washitaw fondly invites: 
Still changing, each season new regions display, 
No boundaries check it, no streams can allay: 
No land is too distant, no climate too hot; 
No forest too gloomy, no stream too remote: 
They move, they inhabit, they cultivate all, 
And were oceans no bar, would encompass the ball. 
Even now they approach my extensive domain, 
And Missouri is crowded already with men. 

Thus the Monarch reflected, with sorrow oppressed, 
Full may a sigh shook his glittering breast; 
He thought on the woes he had brought on mankind, 
In countries remote, and in ages behind; 
How fatal his friendships, and yet that his hates 
Had overturned empires, and founded new states. 
Of Ophir he pondered, and passed in review, 
His Mexican robbers, and foes in Peru; 
And he sigh’d for his friendships so fatally dear, 
While brave Montezuma claimed a soft tear: | 
And he fear’d that this great, this all-conquering press, 
This progress of empire, stir, business, distress, 
Would not only require an unlimited bound, 
But discover his very retreats in the ground; 
That his subjects and kin would be eagerly sought, 
And wofully handled, and dreadfully taught; 


That they all should be dragged out with bucket and chain, 


And hammer’d, and pounded, and melted with pain. 
He knew in such tortures men take a delight, 
And he dreaded a miner, and hated the light. 
But while thus he debated with reason and fear, 
A sudden commotion saluted his ear; 
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There were horses and menin tumultuous throng, 
Came tramping, and talking, and rattling along; 

The farmer was ploughing in sensible view, 

The woodman, he chop “ and the blacksmith, he blew; 


There were lawyers and merchants, all nations and brogues, 


Scotch, English, and French, Irish, Yankees, and rogues; 

And a school it was building, a master was found, 

Who was drawing out plans, and surveying the ground. 

Such a tumult and toil left no reason to doubt, 

That his fears were all true, and a town was laid out: 

But how great was his tremor, vexation, and hate, 

When “a state” was re-echoed; Missouri “ a state!” 
In so sad a dilemma, dejected and grave, 

The monarch withdrew to his closet, a cave; 

Resolving in silence to take into view 

The course it were proper a king should pursue. 

He pondered, and plotted, in fear, and in haste, 

Now bited his quill, now he wrote, now eras’d; 

Alternately flagging in fear-and in doubt, 

Or bent on campaigning with courage devout; 

Now bending his thoughts upon leaving the land, 

And next on the fame of a resloute stand: 

At length, he concluded his foes to harass, 

And resolved to assemble his subjects en masse. 

He appointed the time, and provided a place, 

Where they all might assemble, talk, plan, and embrace. 

For, quoth he, to avoid being dragg’d out to _ 

We more can accomplish by scheming, than fight; 

And however the mortals on earth may deny it, 

There is more to be got without fighting, than by it; 

For though they gain treaties, they lose itin bones, 

And such points are not valued by fossils and stones. 
The monarch of metals, whose absolute sway, 

Not minerals only, but mortals obey, 

Wherever he journeys, whatever betide, 

Has always companions and slaves by his side; 

And hide as he may hide, and go where he will, 

Has mica-slate, granite, and quartz with him still. 

Hence the king had no sooner resolved on a plan, 

Than he bade them proclaim it throughout his domain: 

“Tell the metals I summon them all to this shore, 

Or in person to come, or by delegate ore: 

To the uttermost mines of my kingdom go, haste, 

Search dell, traverse mountain, go through every waste: 

Let no cave be unenter’d, no rock unexplor’d, 

Where metal could harbour, or oxide could hoard; 

Every bank, every hill, every stone, every shore, 

Search by fire and by acid, hunt over and o’er! 
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That the kin of my ancient and glorious line 
May hear of my summons, and know my design; 
Go tell them | hail their approach with a kiss, 
I study their safety, 1 pant for their bliss; 
And I would not intrude on their solid repose, 
Were it not that my enemies drive me to blows. 
But be cautious, friend Granite, lest thou shouldst be seen, 
In thy tour, by our foes, mineralogical men. 
Fly the face of the earth, keep the underground wave, 
By stratum, or cavity, crevice, or cave.” 
The courier mounted on mettlesome steed, 
Departed full gaily, a trooper of speed; 
Nor paus’d he for pleasure, nor stopp’d he for bait, 
He spurr’d on through limestone, and sweated through slate; 
He travell’d through gneiss where metals were in’t; 
He gallop’d ei, greenstone, and worried through flint; 
He canter’d o’er gravel, where porphyry lay, 
He floundered through gypsum, and trotted through clay; 
Nor could sienite stop his anparalleled course, 
Though adamant injured the heels of his horse; 
But whene’er his steed linger’d, a hint for hussars,— 
He urged him to canter by pelting with spars; 
So he gave him no rest for refreshment or bait, : 
Till he *d travers’d the empire, and summoned the state; 
Then for all his unkindness he largely atones 
By feeding his steed on some beautiful stones. 
A cave on the Arkansaw, spacious and dread, 
The monarch bad chose for the royal parade; 
Where, guarded by minions, he patiently waits 
The gathering council and coming debates. 
The first who attended was blue visaged lead, 
Who had quitted Potosi in haste, as he said; 
For his friends they were many, and occupied ground 
Full seventy leagues in the country around; 
And the moment he heard of his majesty’s will, 
He set off with speed over dingle and hill, 
And so great was his haste, and his journey so far 
He took with him but one friend—ponderous spar. 
He raising his voice, though with sorrow oppress’d, 
‘Thus vented the feelings that burned in his breast: 
‘My friends of Missouri,—my kin and compeers 
Now smarting with pains, and now bathed in tears; 
After many long years of oppression and grief, 
At length are encouraged to try for relief: 
And assembled in council from seventy mines; 
I bear their commission and declare their designs; 
[t is more than a century, since we were first 
Discovered by mortals; discovered and cursed; 
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Since erst we were hunted in rock and in clay, 

And dragg’d forth to the terrible regions of day: 

Oh! that era, no time and no sorrows can blot, 

When hunted by Reno and found by La Motte: 

Oh! then what a series of griefs was begun, 

What minerals plundered, what metals undone! 

We were ick’d 
ike 

Now jostled in buckets, now smothered in smoke; 

We were carried, like culprits, along in a cart, 

To be none in a furnace and tortured by art. 

So heedlessly handled, so rough, so severe, 

Our injuries multiplied, year after year, 

Till our woes and our troubles all measure excel, 

And we feel all the torments of roasting in hell. 

And what is vexatious beyond all our woes, 

Our tears become gems in the chests of our foes; 

Our blood and our groans have yielded delight, 

And decked them with riches that dazzle the sight. 

Only one solace we have found for our woes, 

*Tis the bullets we have sent to the hearts of our foes; 

And yet all that we feel in so high a degree, 

Is suffered, oh! King of the Metals, for thee! 

Go, therefore, on earth, men are panting for pelf, 

Relieve our distress, and discover thyself.” 

He longer had spoken, but bright shining 7in, 

With air consequential, came flourishing in: 

« And,” quoth he, “ out of pebbles and aggregate sand 

I am come from the depths to obey thy command; 

But the place of my dwelling, my lonesome repose, 

No name yet designates, no mortal yet knows; 

*Tis a wilderness all; from the savage and deer, 

No mischief I dread, no sorrow I fear; 

For they know not my usefulness, nature, or kind; 

And they pass o’er my home like the unconscious wind. 

This is all I may venture: a stranger to wo, 

My heart is as light as a Chippewa doe. 

And so sweetly | rest. so securely [ lie, 

That chemist and miner, I can safely defy.” 

Now Zin was a metal of Cornish descent, 

Where the halcyon days of his boyhood were spent; 

But his kin were so tortured, exhausted, distress’d, 

That he fled for relief to the wilds of the west, 

Where although in retirement, remote and unseen, 

He often would boast of European kin; 

Of friends he had left on the Gallic confines, 

Or hid in the rocks of Bohemian mines; 


and were hammer’d, bruised, injured, and 
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Of German connexions, and boast that his name 
Gave Devon her opulence, Cornwall her fame: 
He would often advert to more elderly kin, 
For in Asia’s domains is often found 7%n; 
But the thought of Siam, or of Banka ne’er rose 
Unmix’d with a curse for his Belgian foes. 
But while oft he descanted of ancestry free, 
(Like brainless pretenders of mortal degree) 
He forgot that his friends were most bitterly poor, 
Many perils had suffered, and had more to endure, 
That their mines were expensive, exhausted, and old, 
And worked at the price of the product when sold. 
Ifowever, when thoughts so unpleasant oppress’d, 
He brightened to tnink of his friends in the west: 
How they all lay concealed from their enemies’ sight, 
Unhurt by the miner, uncurs’d by the light; 
And of all their rich ores in American sround 
In Chili alone had a morsel been found. 
The next who address’d the imperial throne 
First heav’d a deep sigh, then uttered a groan: 
His rusty < appearance and sable attire, 
Bespoke him a victim of furnace and fire: 
He seem’d like some flinty degenerate ore, 
So dull was his image so earthly and poor; 
And each bosom with manly compassion was shook, 
When Iron thus pensive and feelingly spoke: 
“If e’er sorrow wasted, or misery bent, 
if pain e’er distracted, despair ever rent, 
Or if injury wounded, or feeling oppress’d, 
They now throb, they now rage, they now born at my breast. 
Oh! my woes are » unnumbered, and all of my race 
Are plung’d in despair, and o’erwhelmed in disgrace! 
In vain we from country to country may roam, 
No spot on the earth will afford us a home; 
We are hunted on mountain, discovered in dale, 
Nor will rocks, caves, or thickets, or streamlets avail: 
In vain the earth hides us, in vain do we groan, 
They find us in rocks, and extract us from stone: 
All men are our foes, and unceasingly strive, 
To catch us, and bruise us, and burn us alive. 
And such is our number, so various our fates, 
We are found in all countries, oppress’d in all states. 
Yet to all our distresses, for every wo, 
No stop can we put, and no cure do we know, 
For although, like my friend, the unfortunate Lead, 
For your majesty. thus we have suffered and bled; 
Still my case is more cruel, my fate more severe, 
And I still would be sought, should you even appear. 
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For, although Gold is the object our enemies crave, 
I am still of more value, on the land or the wave. 
For though it in a gentleman’s pocket may glow, 
Tis I only can give to the farmer his plough. 
« If further of Lron, or its uses you seek, 
Bid husbandry answer, let chemistry speak; 
No art but on this is compelled to depend 
For aid and assistance, a patron or friend; 
Without it no trade could exist or progress,* 
And me shanics would fall on the tomb of distress. 
Go call navigation its use to support, 
And pharmacy summon, astronomy court; 
Metallurgy also and surgery call, 
To join in the praise of this patron of all; 
Let music and painting acknowledge its aids 
In sweetness of sounds, and in beauty of shades: 
In fine, through all nature, all life, and all art, 
See this favourite agent mix, enter, impart; 
It fattens our soils and impregnates our floods, 
‘Tints the flowers of our gardens, the leaves of our woods; 
We eat it in food, and we wear it in dress, 
Our constant companion in health or distress. 
It gives a rich hue to the gem of the mine, 
And glows in the features of beauty divine; 
The patron of arts, the philosopher’s theme, 
And favourite agent of wisdom supreme.” 
He scarcely had ceased, when with visage of ink, 
A stranger approach’d, and announced himself Zinc. 
He was coldly received, till Galena, his friend, 
Addressing the monarch, assured him ’twas Blende; 
And he would not have ventured on taking the floor 
Unacquainted with Blende, or his use as an ore; 
And the reason he had not metallic attire, 
He ne’er had been tortured by furnace or fire.” 
Thus kindly excusing, without any fuss, 
All pass’d, when Blende began modestly thus: 
“My home is Missouri, on Merrimack’s shore 
My relatives slumber, a numerous ore: 
Mine Reno can witness, Potosi declare, 
The wealth I possess, and the fame that I share: 
But does any one hear me who doubting opines? 
My proofs are at hand, | appeal to the mines; 
But I still am a stranger to pain or distress, 
My sorrows are trifling, my injuries less: 


* We suffer this verb to stand, although we protest against its introduc- 
tion into our language. It is not only inelegant, but useless. Ep. 
JANUARY, 1823.—Nno. 249. 10 
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No picke-axe or hammer has batter’d my bones, 

And I peacefully rest among neigibouring stones: 

For as few or my uses, Or properties scan, 

I lie untormented by meddlesome man; 

And whate’er this assembly shall affirm or decree, 

Will but little affect or my kindred or me.” 
Now rosy-fac’d Copper, a metal of fame, 

The wrongs of his kingdom arose to proclaim; 

His ancient descent we to periods trace, 

Remote as the artsof the civilized race. 

E’en the primitive ages his ores would amass, 

And Tubal-Cain, all know, wasa worker in brass: 

To ages less distant he furnish’d employ, 

Renown‘d throughout Egypt, Assyria, and Troy. 

So nobly descended no wonder we trace 

Some lines of ambition and fire in his face. 

He talks of his ancestry, famous and high, 

Disdainfully glances on new metals his eye 

As if crude, or of some alchymistic degree, 

And doubling their honours, if smelted per se. 

Such then were the claims of him who address’d 

The king of the metals, enthron’d in the west: 
“T rise with emotion my woes to reveal, 

And boldly to speak what most warmly I feel; 

Unprepar’d as I am, and all troubled within, 

I hope I may still be of use to my kin: 

And’’... (here he used some pa‘hetic expression, 

Exordium like, or a kind of digression, 

A rapture of feeling, a burst of the heart 

Peradventure a stroke of the congressman’s art, 

Which the muse, our reporter, not being near, 

Now fails to remember, as then to o’erhear.) 

* But if any indulgence can justly accrue, 

For services rendered, or uses in view; 

If aught can arise from chivalric degree 

It must now, great monarch! be due unto met 

Supreme is my power, supreme my design, 

I glow in the palace as well as the mine; 

I serve in all places to show or excel, 

I shine on the steeple, or ring in the bell, 

I frown in the statue, in bronze, or in brass, 

And thunder in cannon, or glitter in glass! 

The seaman adores me, his needle and ship 

I both must encompass, adorn, and equip; 

And the navy without me, our strength on the deep, 

No foe could encounter, no glory could reap! 

Without me a painter would die of the spleen, 

Deprived of his favourite beautiful green: 
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And wrought into wares, an incongruous pile, 
I cause merchants to flourish, and “ladies to smile; 
Whence a quadruple charm we in copper can see, 
Making wealth, beauty, valour, and fashion agree. 
But I groan with distresses, I sigh with despair, 
And my kindred they ache with the weight of their care. 
Yet itis uot from furnace or fire that they flow, 
The miner’s vak-bucket, or ore-dresser’s blow: 
Ah! no, these create nor distress nor alarm, 
For our virgin appearance secures us from harm. 
Our home is a region all distant and drear, 
Where the tempest is howling one half of the year; 
Where the rock towers high and the waters divide, 
And Superior lashes the shore at our side. 
Here, !one and neglected, our family groans, 
Confined by the pressure of ponderous stones: 
And so massy they are, and so heavy they lie, 
That we grieve, and we tremble, we pant and we die. 
Oh! king of the metals now hear our request! 
Remove, we beseech thee, the rocks from our breast; 
Allow us the sun, and the air, and the light, 
However exposed to our enemies’ sight. 
For already oppress’d with so weighty a curse, 
A change may be better, but cannot be worse.” 

Who ) slowly now entered the parliament-cave, 
Look’d sooty, and dark, unmetallic and grave? 
He bowed low, but none would his interest promote, 
For Manganese ne’er was a metal of note. 
Though known to antiquity, hard was his case, 
Called oxyde, and metalloid, brittle, and base; 
And, although in the arts he was useful indeed, 
Vet suffered for ages to languish and bleed— 
Unclassed as a metal, unhonoured i in books, 
Till chemists began to examine his looks; 
For though formed as an oxyde, an earth -colour’d ore, 
They were pleased with his weight and the texture he bore, 
They studied his nature by acid and heat, 
And thus proved him a metal above all deceit; 
Show’d what were his uses, and dwelt on his part, 
In the potter’s and bleacher’s, and glass maker’s art. 
Thus rescued from darkness they brightened his name, 
And established forever his title to fame, 
When the monarch first summoned his metalline corps,* 
And convoked to the cave all his subjugate ores,* 


* These two lines will remind the reader of the Hudibrastic distich: 
One for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Is quite enough at avy time. Printer’s Devil. 
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Black Manganese slumbered all peaceful in clay, 

On Merrimack, hid from mankind and the day. 

Whence rising, he sought the congressional cave, 

And entered, all sooty, unpolished, and grave. 
Respectful he bowed, and then silently sat, 

Now biti g his fingers, now twirling his hat. 

A murmur without now announc’d the approach, 

All hot, of a member who came in a coach; 

And all eyes were directed to see and to know, 

What prince had arrived with such bustle and show: 

But they shrunk with amazement, when bending in weeds 
A weeping, pale form to the council proceeds, 

So formal, it seem’d, like a prodigal, rent 

For estates he had squandered, or money mispent; 

And many suspected some wily design— 

(Some mortal of Plutus, in search of a mine, 

Had news of their meeting, and came in disguise 

To seek and secure an auriferous prize: 

That they should be crowded ’mong papers and dust, 
Pent up in a closet to slumber and rust; 

Or proffer’d, as prospects should brighten or fail, 

To keep rogues from the gallows, or thieves from the jail; 
No eye but what sparkled, no heart but what beat, 

And some thought of battle, and some of retreat;) 

A silence ensued like the sleep of the dead, 

So great was their panic, confusion, and dread. 

But while thus they reflected in reverie high, 

The stranger his veil threw most gracefully by; 

And they saw with delight a device on his breast, 

Where Silver commissioned the mystical guest: 

*T was the Genius or PAPER, Of bank-paper trash, 

A substitute sent both for honour and cash. 

« You will pardon,” quoth he, desponding and weak, 
«You will pardon my sorrows, [ scarcely can speak: 

I am weeping for woes which £ cannot endure, 

For evils I caused, but never can cure. 

I am pining for all that a nation can claim, 

For honour, for character, credit and fame: 

Thus plunged in despair, and dissolved into tears, 

I’ve sighed for long months, and have wept for long years. 
But all fruitful, my malady daily = worse, 

And the heavier my sorrows, the lighter my purse. 

I first was suspected, it fretted me sad, 

I thought my refusal would drive me quite mad. 

Now I dayly sink deeper and deeper in wo; 
My friends are protested, and to ruin we go. 
I once was supported by Si/ver—ah me! 
How fatal the friendship, we could not agree. 
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As I prospered in credit, he flew to retreats; 
He s!umbered in vaults, while | flaunted in streets. 
My splendid success rankled deep in his heart; 
He determined at once from the land to depart. 
So he crept off in parcels—round dollars have legs; 
And they waddled away both in boxes and kegs, 
Till the banks were all empty, and paprr alone 
Now rules in oak drawers and mansions of stone; 
While Silver to countries has taken a cruise 
Where paper’s applied to a much fitter use. 
When therefore your majesty, vex’d and in heat, 
Bade all your dependents in Congress to meet, 
There was only one dollar in silver, lone guest, 
In all the dark vaults of the wide spreading West; 
Even that being funded could not travel out, 
Though he sighed and implored—the cashier was a lout! 
So he begged 1 would—” (here a clamorous roar 
Cry’d “counterfeit, paper-rag, swindler, no more;” 
And the king in a rage seized the genius with might, 
And hurled him amain to the regions of night. 
Lo! a delegate reining a satin-white steed, 
Alighting announces bright Silver indeed! 
He is plainly attired, and without any fuss 
The monarch addresses impressively thus: 

«“ My favours to win, and to find my retreat, 
While mortals toil, jockey, lie, murder, and cheat; 
While merchants are scheming, and lawyers are bent 
To gain my acquaintance—at twenty per cent: 
For me, while the miser at midnight will groan, 
And creditors’ cold hearts are turned into stone, 
While dullness through me, is for talents caress’d, 
And merit without me is merit unbless’d; 
While for me female beauty is worshipped by man, 
And friendships are proffered, and hatreds began; 
For me while inventions and fashions are made, 
And honour is sullied, and virtue betray’d; 
Sure in such an assembly of metal as this, 
I may safely all fears of detection dismiss; 
And regardless of danger, unmindful of woes, 
Describe the retreats where my kindred repose: 
On Tennessee’s borders they slumber in lime; 
On Arkansaw lived from the earliest time; 
On Red river strew’d by Almighty fiat, 
And dispers’d on the shores of the pleasant La Platte. 
The Sabine, the Trinity, Teche, Del Norde, 
Glide smooth between banks which my treasures afford; 
And my blood many a vein, nook, and cavity fills, 
In Mexico’s mountains, and quartz-covered hills. 
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For these I determine, for these I appear, 
Their safety my trust and their danger my fear. 
But I plead not for parleys, men cannot grow worse, 
And I fear Jess their tortures, than they do my curse.” 
Now members arrived in a body so dense, 
A throng so tumultuous, motley, immense, 
And so rapid they spoke, with such fury of word, 
That the Muse was unable to hear or record. 
And so ill could she bear the orator’s rave, 
She determined to leave the congressional cave; 
But before she went off she recognized a few 
Whose forms were familiar, whose features she knew. 
There was Bismuth from Konza, and Scheele from the Plein: 
And Mickel trom Yazoo and Prairie du Chein; 
Piatina from Mora; and from Erie, Uren; 
From Yellow Stone, 4rsenic: Chrome from I[tan; 
With Cobalt and Mercury fresh from the Stony, 
Columbian, Cerium, gray 2ntimony; 
All jumbled together in contact so hot 
*T were hard to determine who spoke and who not! 
They bawled and they ranted, they swore and they press’d, 
Now flush’d with delight, now by sorrow depress’d; 
And such quarrels arose among metals and stones, 
That the cave filled with sulphur and bellowed with groans. 
E’en the earth, as if grasped by omnipotent might, 
Quak’d dreadful and shuk with the throes of affright; 
Deep northwardly rolled the electrical jar, 
Creating amazement, destruction, and war. 
The rivers they boiled like a pot upon coals, 
And mortals fell prostrate, and prayed for their souls; 
The rocks on our borders, crack’d, quiver’d, and shrunk, 
And Nackitosh tumbled, and New Madrid sunk. 
Now the monarch of metals perceiving it vain 
The disunion to soften, or peace to regain, 
Exerted a power to royalty dear; 
And prorogued the convention to meet in a year. 
But afterwards hearing that mortals, distress’d, 
Turn’d pale with affright, and were leaving the West, 
Prophetic, he saw, from an accident flow, 
What planning and fighting might never bestow; 
That the progress of empire was somewhat delayed; 
That emigrants flagged and plantations decayed; 
That his subjects might slumber without dread or wo, 
From crucible, pickaxe, the hammer or hoe: 
That a spirit was dampen’d, which driving amain, 
Foreboded such harm to his golden dumain: 
When, therefore, the monarch maturely surveyed, 
The blessed effects which the uproar had made, 
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Full stately he rose. and proclaimed his behest; 
The Congress dissolved, and ali was at rest. 





PROLOGUE ON THE OPENING OF A THEATRE. 


High o’er the drama’s visionary scene 

Tie Goddess Fancy rules—its fairy queen: 

She o’er its new created worlds presides, 

And all the movements of its magic guides, 

Our hearts, bewitch’d, submissive own her sway— 

Beat as she prompts, anil, as she wills, obey. 
Call’d by her power, and by her influence led, 

The stage, new peopled, swarms with mighty dead; 

The great of old a charnel revel keep, 

And kings and Ceesars issue from their sleep; 

Her boundless flights no limits can restrain, 

And time resists, and space obstructs in vain; 

She, mighty mistress, each defect supp‘ies 

And grants us all that sterner truth denies. 

Since then, the votaries of her scenic power, 

We stoop to linger in her favourite bower; 

Since early mov’d, and hearkening to her call, 

We worship Fancy in her fairy hall; 

Respect the power whose ministers we stand, 

And pay the tribute of th’ applauding hand; 

Be Reason’s cool control awhile resign’d, 

And give to Fancy’s day-dreams all the mind, 
And thou, brizht power, in whose exhaustless mine 

The many colour’d gems of genius shine; 

At whose command new light-form’d Ariels rise, 

And new Titanias greet the wondering eyes; 

Be present while we thus thy rites display, 

And light us with thy rain-bow beaming ray: 

So shall our work reveal the hand divine, 

And prove us worthy offerers at thy shrine. 

8 B 258 





PLEASE TO RING THE BELL. 
By George Colman, the Younger. 


‘Alas! what pity ’tis that regularity, 

Like Isaac Shove’s, is such a rarity! 

But there are swilling wights, in London town, 
Term’d jolly dogs,—Choice Spirits,—alias Swine; 
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These spendthrifths, who life’s pleasures thus outrun, 
BS, Dosing with headaches, till the afternoon, 
BY Lose half men’s regular estate of sun, 
‘Ua By borrowing, too largely? of the moon. 
aut One of this kidney,—Toby Tosspot hight— 
P Was coming from the Bedford, late at night: 
And being Bacchi plenus, ~full of wine,-- 
Although he had a tolerable notion 
Of aiming at progressive motion, 
*T wasn’t direct, ’ twas serpertine; 
He worked, with sinuosities, along, 
Like Monsieur Corkscrew working through a cork, 
Not bp ty like Corkscrew’s proxy stiff Don Prong, 
a fork.— 
a ‘ At length, with near four bottles in his pate, 
i He saw the moon shining on Shove’s brass plate; 
When reading, ‘* Please to ring the bell.” 
And being civil beyond measure, 
“ Ring it!” says Toby, “ very well, 
Pll ring it with a deal of pleasure.” 
Toby, the kindest soul in all the town, 
Gave it a jerk that almost jerk’d it down. 
He waited full two minutes: no one came; 
He waited full two minutes more;-and then,—— 
Says Toby, “if he’s deaf I’m not to blame; 
Pll pull it for the gentleman again.” — 
But the first peal ’ woke Isaac, in a fright, 
Who quick as lightning, pepping up his head, 
Sat on his head’s Antipodes, in bed,— 
Pale as a parsnip,—bolt upright. 
At length, he, wisely, to himself did say, 
Calming his fears,— 
“Tush! ’tis some fool has rung, and run away,”— 
When peal the second rattled in his ears! 
Shove jump’d into the middle of the floor; 
And, trembling at each breath of air that stirr’d, 
He groped down stairs, and open’d the street door, 
While ‘Toby was performing peal the third. 
Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant, 
And saw he was a strapper, stout and tall; 
a Then, = this question;—Pray, Sir, what d’ye want ” 
At? Says Toby,—* 1 want nothing, Sir, at all.” 
“ Want nothing! Sir, you’ve pull’d my bell, I vow, 
As if you'd jerk it off the wire! 
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Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


Quoth Toby,—gravely making him a bow, 

“1 pull’d it, Sir, at your desire. ” : 

«At mine, ”—* yes yours—I hope I’ve done it well; 
High time for bed, Sir; I was hast’ning to 1t; 

But if you write up “ please to ring the bell,” 
Common politeness makes me stop, and do it.” 





TASTE WITH A VENGEANCE. 
[From the Montreal Scribbler. ] 


The dance was o’er, each gallant bow’d 
Unto his partner fair, 

And to a seat from ’mong the crowd 
Led her with tender care. 


Then handed round was cooling ice, 
Jellies of various hues; 

Cakes, fruits, and so forth, in a trice, 
For each sweet girl to choose. 


I press’d Maria’s hand, and said, 
My love, what will you take? 

Blancmange, ice cream, or lemonade, 
Or jelly with a cake? 


Or else perhaps some sangaree, 
What shall [ order inP— 

The deuce take all such trash, said she, 
Pll take a glass of gin. 


Po Gar 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Col. Stewart, in his interesting work on the Highlands of Scot- 
land, says that the celebrated Dr. Robertson was twenty years a 
settled minister before his name was heard of, or known to the 
public, and he sat ten years as a member of the General Assem- 
bly before he ventured to speak in that venerabie court, of which 
he afterwards became so distinguished a leader and ornament. 
Lords Kenyon and Ashburton were many years at the bar unno- 
ticed and unknown. Had these eminent men belonged to a pro- 
fession that would have exposed them to personal hardships, and 
prostration of health and constitution, they might have been cut 
off before their talents, which, at a late period in life, shone forth 
so conspicuously, were known or heard of. Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, though always known to be a man of superior strength of mind, 
never had an opportunity of showing his military genius as a com- 
mander till he was past sixty years of age. 
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Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


Housekeeping.—To superintend the various branches of domestic 
management, or, as St. Paul briefly and emphatically expresses the 
same office, “ to guide the house,” is the indispensable duty of every 
married woman. No mental endowment furnishes an exemption from 
it; no plea of improving pursuits and literary pleasures can excuse 
the neglect of it. The task must be executed either by the mas- 
ter or the mistress of the house; and reason and scripture concur 
in assigning it unequivocally to the latter. Custom also, which 
i many instances presumes to decide in plain contradiction to the 
sovereign rules of life, has, in this point, so generally conformed to 
their determination, that a husband who should personally direct 
the proceedings of the housekeeper and the cook, and intrude 
into the petty arrangements of daily economy, would appear, in 
ail eyes, except his own, nearly as ridiculous as if he were to as- 
sume to himself the habiliments of his wife, or to occupy his morn- 
ings with her needles and work-bags. 3 

Gisborne’s Duties of Women. 


Fate of Charles Ramsdell.—The name of this gallant seaman, 
we trust, has not been forgotten by any of our readers. An extract 
trom “The Recollections of a voyage to Italy,” (see our No. for last 
September) in which it was first introduced to his countrymen, hav- 


ing been republished in the Union, produced a confirmation. of 
what our valuable correspondeut has stated to be the manner of 
his death. The paragraph to which we refer is as follows: 

« A gentleman who resides at Burlington, New Jersey, writes 
to us that the article entitled amERicAN HEROISM, Which we trans- 
ferred to our columns from the Port Folio, on the Sist ult. indu- 
ced him to inquire of a friend from Nantucket, respecting Charles 
Ramsdell, mate of the Louisa. “ He says,” continues our corres- 
pondent, “ that the brave young man went to sea as master of a 
schooner belonging to Philadelphia, soon after the conflict in which 
he bore so noble a part, and has never since been heard of. He 
spoke of him as a seaman of uncommon talent.” 

Such is the intimation given in another part of the Port Folio, 
and such then was the fate of the gallant Ramsdell. With the 
virtues of a hero and the talents of an admiral, he was compeiled 
to pass his days in ignoble, but we trust, not useless obscurity, 
and died at the early age of twenty-three, lost to his friends, lost 
to his country, and almost lost to fame. 

The intrepidity of American seamen is proverbial. Our na- 
val annals abound in feats of heroism; but, though many have been 
more important in their consequences, so far as personal conduct 
and officer-like address are concerned we know of none surpass- 
ing that of Charles Ramsdell. Union. 
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Comparative Nutritious Properties of Food.—A very interesting 
report on this subject was lately presented tothe French Minister 
of the interior, by Messrs. Percy and Vauquelin, two members of 
the Institute. The results of their experiments are as follows:— 
In bread, every hundred pounds are found to contain eighty pounds 
of nutritious matter; butcher’s meat, averaging the various sorts, 
contains only thirty-five pounds in one hundred; French beans, 
(in the grain) ninety-two in one hundred; broad beans eighty-nine, 
peas, ninety-three; lentiles, (a kind of half pea, but little known 
in England) ninety-four pounds in one hundred; greens and turnips, 
which were the most aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic 
purposes, furnish only eight pounds of solid nutritious substance 
in one hundred; carrots, fourteen pounds; and what is very re- 
markable, as being in opposition to the hitherto Sp ities 
theory, one hundred: pounds of potatoes only yield ws pe ve 
pounds of substance, valuable as nutrition. One pound of good 
bread is equal to five pounds and a half or three pounds of the 
best potatoes, and seventy-five pounds of bread, and thirty pounds 
of meat, are equal to three hundred pounds of potatoes; or to go 
more into detail, three quarters of a pound of bread, and five 
ounces of meat are equal to three pounds of potatoes; one pound 
of potatoes is equal to four pounds of cabbage and three of turnips, 


but one pound of rice, broad beans, or French beans, (in grain) is 
equal to three pounds of potatoes. 


Bold Coup de Main—The great Condé speaking of the intre- 
pidity of soldiers, says that lying before a place that had a pa- 
lisado to be burnt, he promised fifty louis to any one who should 
carry it by a coup de main. The danger was so apparent, that the 
reward did not tempt any one. “Sir,” said a soldier, more cou- 
rageous than the rest, “I will relinquish the fifty louis that you 
promise if your highness will make me sergeant of my compa- 
ny.’ ‘The Prince pleased with the generosity of the soldier, who 
preferred thonour to money, promised him both. Animated by 
the reward that awaited his return, he resolved to gain it, or die 
a glorious death. He took a flambeau, descended into the ditch, 
reached the palisado, and set it on fire, in the midst of a shower 
of musketry, by which he was slightly wounded. All the army 
witnesses of this action, seeing him return, cheered him and heaped 
on him loud praises, when he perceived that he had lost one of 
his pistols. A soldier offered him others-—« No,” said he, “ I will 
never be reproached that these rascals got my pistol.”? He went 
to the ditch again, exposed himself to a hundred discharges of 
musketry, regained his pistol, and returned in safety. 
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84 Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


Agriculture, patient nurse of the helpless infancy of civilized so- 
ciety seems ever destined to be the unrequited slave of its polished 
maturity. Commerce, nimble-witted, clear sighted, adventurous, 
ever eagerly engaged in the pursuit of gain, along the trackless paths 
of every sea, or the crowded masses of every city, prudently asks 
permission to pass unnoticed in its courses. Agriculture, on the con- 
trary, always to be found in the old long-travelled way, sus- 
taining at bottom, under all, the whole burthen of the social state, 
in war and in peace, needs to be instructed how to proceed with 
advantage, and acquire aid in its efforts to overcome the difficulties 
thrown in its way by circumstances over which it has no con- 
trol. The over-laden, plodding drudge looks up for a guide and 
a helper, while the quick, cunning rovers of trade, who sound 
incessantly their ever varied notes of insatiate rapacity, are best 
off when least observed. Gov. Randolph’s Message. (Virg.) 


Not doubting on the last fourth of July that there was still on hand 
a sufficiency of damaged powder for the purpose, as such a reserva- 
tion had been required by advice of council when a large parcel, 
which very little more than paid charges of sale, was directed to be 
sold, [ made my usual requisition upon the adjutant general. Fifty- 
one cartridges were demanded for each company, that morning, 
noon, and night, ofthe glorifying festival, might be duly saluted, and 
that neither side of our double-hilled city might be wholly unhonor- 
ed. J found afterwards, when payment of the bill was called for, 
that it had been necessary to purchase good powder to meet the 
requisition, and that an expense of about $50 had been incurred for 
the purpose. Payment was refused by the council, and I am ac- 
pears under the necessity of requesting that provision may be 
made for it by law. I sincerely respect the scrupulous conduct 
displayed on this occasion, and heartily rejoice that vigilance has 
again come into fashion. But I feel, at the same time, in common with 
other tax-payers, the hardship of having to contribute, from the now 
scanty fruits of industry, to make up the enormous loss sustained 
by the commonwealth, from the scandalous speculations committed, 
while these watchmen slept on their post, during a former pes 
ibid. 
It has been my good fortune to enjoy the blessing of uninterrupted 
health during the whole period of my service, and, most certainly, 
[ have never once in the time had any of my humble faculties 
weakened, or obscured, by any cause whatever. ibid. 
zc > Is this very extraordinary passage to be explained by the 
following extract from the Message of last year? 
To the charge that I have been incapable of meeting the public 
exigencies from intoxication, I now make the only possible answet 
that there never was a more outrageous lie subscribed to by men. 


My course may have been blundering, but the efforts I have 
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Literary Intelligence. 85 


made have ever been the best my powers could afford, and I trust 
the ends of those who sent me forth to it, have been sufficiently 
answered. Few I hope will refuse their parting approval. None I 
think can, in lasting sincerity, be better Mi Bt, with the clumsy, 
floundering movements of unbridled arrogance overbearing in its 
self-applauding career, the free will, judgment and prudence of oth- 
ers, and thrusting aside for a moment from their proper place, can- 


dour, truth, and every thingof an unselfish, unassuming and dis- 
interested nature. ibid. 





a 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following extracts from a private letter, from Europe, will 
be perused with interest by our readers when they learn that the 
writeris one of the most distinguished among the foreign literati. 
We shall only add, what must be evident to many, that it is an 
unpremeditated epistle and not intended for publication. It will 
go far with many in settling a question which has been loudly 
mooted respecting the authorship of the Scotch novels. 

* Now in regard to our admiration,which isindeed very general, 
of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, itis not that we thinkit a work 
of very high | irvap or striking originality. But pleading guilty, 
as we must do, to an opinion, that the considerable powers shown 
m different instances by Americans were not directed by good 
taste, in short that a kind of borrowed Gallic finery too frequently 
disfigured their writings, it was the chaste and —— elegance, 
the perfect purity of taste as well as of sentiment that charmed 
us. Will you forgive me for saying, because we did not expect 
it from that quarter? But you must know that though 1 am pleas- 
ed with the Sketch Book, my greatest admiration is reserved for 
Knickerbocker. 1 think there has been nothing comparable with 
it since Swift. In some places I think the humour and satire bet- 
ter. It is grievous to me that so much locality as we find in the 
early chapters prevents se many people from doing justice to the 
excellent sense and fine humour of the whole. Te me, who ful- 
ly understand and erfectly know them, these localities are de- 
lightful. Yet why should not we enter into all this as you do into 
all the Scotch localities and language of Sir Walter Scott? I 
hailed these high powers of humorous satire the more, as it is a 
prevalent opinion here that Americans, in general, have not sokeen 
a sense of the ludicrous as the dwellers in the old world. And I 
must own that I have seen very sensible and well-informed Ame- 
ricans look very grave at hearing light and playful raillery. Hu- 
mour, however, is often in a great measure local, (and) best un- 
derstood in certain circles. But this quick perception of the lu- 
dicrous which exists more generally where all the various shades 
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of many-coloured life are perpetually shifting, is certainly a kind 
of sixth sense, and in those who possess it in ahigh degree affords 
as much gratification as any of the others. Who can think of the 
ludicrous without being forcibly reminded of Walter Scott? And 
who can think of him without taking away the reproach of Ame- 
rica in this respect, seeing that he is so keenly relished among our 
transatlantic grandchildren. I[ have seen in the Boston review, 
a critique on “ Rob Roy” that was really exquisite. The percep- 
tion of Scotish characterand humour was delightful, and the in- 
sight into the workings of human nature, worthy of the author 
himself. He was ill at the time, and I sent the book to him with 
which I am certain he was highly gratified: though I dared not 
say any thing about it when I saw him, for he does not like to 
have people talk to him even about his acknowledged works. 
Though in all other respects the best natured and most amiable of 
mankind, Scotch people understand that kind of delicacy, and are 
not ready to accost a man as an author by trade unless he gives 
an opening to the subject. ‘T’o give you an instance of his feeling 
in this respect: when I was in Roxburgshire, that land of pastoral 
melody and legendary lore, familiar alike with the warlike trum- 
pet and the shepherd’s reed, I passed some hours amidst the fine 
ruins of Melrose Abbey, before | went to Abbotsford.* ‘There in- 
deed I made a very short stay, not choosing to be included in a 
crowd of obtrusive visiters, who, with very slight introductions, 
trespass on the timeand hospitality of that excellent person whom I 
see at home in winter, where he lives within a short distance 
of us, as often asI please. There was a southern guest there who 
began to praise the unequalled « Lay” as if to gratify the author. 
‘Tam sure,” said he, “no man could ever have written the de- 
scription of the Abbey unless he had been accustomed to muse 
among its ruins by moonlight.” “May be so,”’ replied he, “ but 
Inever saw Melrose by moonlight in my life.” It is odd enough 
that I should send a secret over the Atlantic that Iam obliged to 
keep very close in Edinburgh. But you must know that I spent 
two long evenings at Ballantine’s last week hearing him read the 
greater part of “the Fortunes of Nigel.’ The crisis he has seiz- 
ed upon for his story is very interesting. The characters are ably 
drawn and well-supported. There is no deficiency of vigour, and 
I suppose there is full as much interest excited as in any of bis for- 
mer works. Yet to me it appears that there is more labour than 
in any of his former writings. It has not such an unpremeditated 
appearance. And yet I think,—fame and profit out of the ques- 
tion—the author finds, or has hitherto found, a very high enjoy- 
ment in pouring forth the fruits of those treasures of observation 
on human character,.on manners and on history, with which his 
capacious mind is so replete. Lope Calderon, in Spain, and 
* The seat of the Poet. Ep. P.F. 
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Shakespere, in England,* were as fertile and as varied as our Sco- 
tish dramatist, for such [ think he may be considered. Though 
Shakespere must ever dwell in unapproachable greatness, we may 
suppose him looking down with complacent kindness on his intel- 
lectual representative—the heir, not only of his genius, but of his 
sweet temper and mild domestic virtues. I really wish I had 
time to tell you all that I know of this admirable person. I dwell 
with peculiar pleasure on his character, and that of some others 
whom I have had the good fortune to know, because they add sup- 
port to a favourite theory of mine, i. e. that the highest talents 
have anatural and necessary union with the greatest virtues; I do 
not mean those who are merely clever men, or merely scientific. 
{ speak of real genius, which is always, as Lord Gardenstone says, 
“modest and careless”—which is a stranger alike to mean ava- 
rice and gross vanity. An unhappy temperament and still more 
unhappy associations, sometimes degrade and corrupt this delicate 
flower when it blows in a tainted atmosphere: but I am sure what 
Isay is substartially true”—{The exceptions which are here named 
and discussed, we de not feel at liberty to publish. 

Homer.—After an interval of about twenty years, that mag- 
nificent classical work, Tischbein’s Illustrations of Homer, from 
ancient monuments, has been resumed; the Seventh Number, form- 
ing the first of a new series, having lately appeared. It con- 
tains six subjects, five of which have been till now unedited. The 
only one hitherto published is the celebrated Tabula Hiaca, which 
is here given of the exact size of the original, a cast having been 
made expressly for this purpose, and with the utmost exactness. 
On the interest of such a work, and its value to philology, it is need- 
less to dwell; it is enough to remark, that M. Schorn, the writer 
of the accompayning text, is in every respect a worthy successor 
to the illustrious Heyne. The archeological erudition and the 
superior taste uniformly displayed, will render this work a most 
honourable monument of that zeal for classical literature by 
which Gerfhany has been long distinguished. 

Constantinople-—M. Von Hammer’s work entitled Constantino- 
ple and the Bosphorus. may be considered as a most interesting 
accession to the studies of geography and statistics, since every 
thing relating to the metropolis of a country, to which recent 
circumstances have excited more than ordinary attention, are de- 
tailed with scrupulous exactness. No one could be more com- 
petent to the task than the present author, who, independently 
of his familiarity with Oriential language and literature, was far- 
ther qualified for it, by having for some time filled a diplomatic 
situation at the Porte; through which circumstance he has been 
enabled to collect a variety of information not accessible to tra- 
vellers in general. 


*We must make some allowance for the enthusiasm of national pride 
and personal esteem. Ep. P.F. 
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Retsch.—Moritz Retsch, a German artist, whose name is fami- 
liar in England by his popular illustrations to Goethe’s Faust, has 
painted for the collection of his Excellency the Austrian Am- 
bassador, a picture, of which the subject is taken from Undine 
representing the heroine when rescued by Huldebrand and car- 
ried to the fisherman’s hut. German critics speak in terms 
of the highest admiration of the fascinating beauty and grace which 
characterize the principal figure. Retsch is equally admirable 
as a portrait-printer; and is distinguished by the peculiar skill 
with which he expresses the mental shanehatiothe of his sitters. 

Hungarian Literature.—A literary almanack, similar in plan 
to those which have so long been popular in Germany, and the 
first attempt of the kind in the Hungarian language, has appeared 
this year. ‘The editor is M. Kisufaldi, a dramatic writer of some 
celebrity. ‘The contents possess in many respects no ordinary 
merit, combined with varied interest. The work is got up with 
much taste, and the plates, by Hafel, Apmann, and Blaschke are 
favourable specimens of the ability of Hungarian artists. 

Italian Literature—The Academy of Lucca has published the 
first volume of its transactions, under the title of 4tti della Reale 
Accademia Lucchese di Scienze, Lettere, ed Arti, 8vo. Prefixed 
to the work is an historical account of the rise of this society. 
It originated in 1584, when it was called Accademia degli Oscuri; 
at which period it was held at the house of Gian Lorenza Mal- 
piglio, the person after whom Tasso has named two of his admi- 
rable dialogues. During the course of two centuries this institution 
maintained itself without exciting any attention on the part of the 
government, or receiving from it any support, until 1805, when it 
was put upon an improved footing, and received its present appella- 
tion. ‘The papers contained in this volume consist of a variety 
of treatises on historical, mathematical, and other subjects—The 
Abbate M. A. Marchi has published the fourth volume of his Ety- 
mological Dictionary of all the Scientific and Technical Terms 
derived from the Greek, Dizionario Etimologico di tutti i Voca- 
boli usati nelle Scienze, Arti, e Mestieri, che traggono Origine 
del Greco: compilato dal fu Aquilino Bonavilla coll assistenza del 
Professore di Lingua Greca, M. 4. Marchi. This laborious un- 
dertaking is executed with great diligence and ability, notwith- 
standing that, like every other work of a similar nature, both 
omissions and defe cts might be pointed out. When comple- 
ted, for the author has not advanced beyond the letter P, it will 
form an important addition to Italian philology. 


: The = American novel entitled The Picneers, may be expected 
this month, 
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